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LIVING If DOWN. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 
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HEN a lad, it was my mis- 
fortune to fall into the com- 
pany of certain vicious 
youths; and, not having 
‘ that inborn repugnance to 
sinning conspicuous in the 
life of Oliver Twist, I went 
astray. I bad been welj 
brought up, but my parents 
were dead, and I had no 
hor craft. 


among the vicious compan- 
7 fons before mentioned. I 
do not think I ever liked sinning for its own sake. 
[twas the ro‘licking freedom of our lives that fascin- 
ated me, as it has many another lad not really very 
bad at heert, I suppore. The effect, however, of 
sach a career upon ‘he moral sentiment is, of course, 
narcotizing; and when once Lethean waters have 
dragged the sense that discriminates between right 
and wrong, Satan has only to find his disciples in 
opportunities. The will to improve them will not be 
lacking. ; 

The particular opportunity which brought me to 
grief, was thrown in my way when I was between 
sixteen and seventeea yearseld. A pocket-book was 
left, almost under my hand, on a counter at which 
I stood awaiting my turn to be served. I thrust it in 
my pocket, and left the store. As soon as I could do 
80 safely, I counted. my gains. Fifty dollars. I 
thought how pleased “‘ the boys” would be, and cal- 
culated to a fraction what would be the share of each. 
Bat I had not long to enjoy my sudden access of 
wealth. One of the clerks had noticed that I left the 
store in haste, without buying anything. When the 
loss of the pocket-book was made known, his suspi- 
cions at once pointed to me. IT was accordingly fol 
lowed, and overtaken, with the missing property on 
my person. My trial followeil speedily. Once or 
twice previously, I had been before the court, charg- 
ed with some petty misdemeanor, which gave me, 
with that body, the character of an old offender. 





fall rigor of the law. I got one year of hard labor 
in prison. 

The fast, free life I had led of Lite was a poor prep- 
aration for that which fullowe-!. At first I viewed 
my position, not remorsefaliy, but with savage vin- 
dictiveness. ‘ 

“ Only let me get out, and wouldn’t they catch it, 
—jadge, informer,—all, indeed, who had had a hand 
in my conviction.” : 

Sach was the daily barden of my thoughts. 

But at length I was attacked by sickness, which 
was hear proving mortal. A woman’s careful nurs- 
ing saved me. She came every day into my Cell, 


Such a woman was Jane Oraik. ‘Her kindness, her 
patience when‘! was irritable, her gentle efforts ‘to 
reclaim me—withont letting me see that I was being 
lectured—I never shall forget. During my conva- 
lescence, I learned to watch for her coming, as Elijah 
by the brook of Cherith may have watched for the 
ravens that fed him. . 

Yet, much as I valued Jane Crajk, I doubt if her 











giving nearly all her time to taking care of me. She 
was a relative, I believe, of the jailor’s wife. To 
me she seemed little less than angelic, though it is 
hot customary, [am aware, to represent angels in 
the guise of plain, middle-aged women, with hair 
that is beginning to whiten, and eyes that, though 
peaceful and benignant, are yet hollow and lastreless. 
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the rest, my time was spent. 


Punishment was accordingly decreed me with the | 
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infil dence would bave been lasting, but for what fo!- 
loved. She was attacked by the fever trom which I 
was slowly recovering, and died. At the last she 
remembered me, and left a tender, pleading message, 
urging me to begin a new life when I should once 
more be free to act for myself. Before God, in the 
midst of tears and bitter grief, I registered a vow 
that I would. . 

T now felt the disgrace I had brought upon my- 
self, as I never had done before. It is a bitter thing 
to know that for all time the word “felon” is writ- 
ten against your character. At first, the days of 
my imprisonment had moved tardily; but as my 
term approached completion, I would have arrested 
their flight ifIcould. I dreaded to take my place 
again among men. This feeling grew upon me to 
such an extent that I think the last day of my con- 
finement was more bitter than the first. 

It was a balmy June day when I was released. I 
stole away from the walls that had held me, shan- 
ning notice, and feeling that my history was written 
upon my face, and potent to every passer-by. To 
avoid encountering its denizens, 1 walked away frém 
the town, but the very birds in the tree-tops seemed 
to mock me with their shrill, twittering voices. The 
dogs in the street tarned to bark at me. The sun 
shone, or seemed to me to shine—only to make light 
of my ignominy. A parrot in a cagecalled out “ Stop 
thief! Stop thief!” and insolently perked its head at 
me. Plainly, I had gained nothing by leaving the 
town. I accordingly changed my course, and waik- 
ed back again, choosing the more quiet streets, when 
I had reentered the city, and shunning my old haunts, 
as I would the shelter of the deadly Upas tree. There 
could be no going back to the old life, bat how was 
I to begin the new? I had no plans—only a vague 
vision of myself in some far-away place, where a 
knowledge of the past could never penetrate—where 
I could live and die unknown, and therefore in peace. 
This picture: was left very indistinct, however—a 
tare outline, with neither background nor perspec- 
tive; for a chance remark which I overheard chang- 
ed the whole current of my thoughts. 

Passing a garden, whose outer limit was thick with 
shrubbery, I heard voices—one of them, a woman’s, 
I have never known who she was, nor what iofelicity 
had shrouded her present, but I heard her say, ina 
clear, incisive tone, “I will tive it down.” The 
words kept repeating themselves in my mind, as I 
walked on. At first, I made no application of them 
to my Own case, but as effectually a8 ‘the Ancient 
Mariner held the wedding guest, did that phrase 
keep its hold upon my mind. By-and-by, I seemed 
to catch an inspiration from it. 

“ 7 will live it down.’’ 

Yes. There ia the place where I had tra nsgressed 
the law, the rectitude of my futare life should make 
ten forget my tranagression. I would live it down. 
The worst, I thought, would be to get a start. Peo- 
ple would be loth to trust me. That I knew. I 
must school myself to bear rebuffa—to endure cold- 
ness and scorn. Not “on flowery beds of ease” 
could I be carried to my goal, bat through difficul- 
ties I hoped it might be reached. j 

First ofall, I must find work, but ‘how? Thena 
whimsical notion seized me. It was at the street 
corner. I would furn down the cross street, and the 
third man I met—lack is said to lie in odd num- 
bers—I would ask to givemeemployment. The first 
was @ finical-looking dandy. The second, a police- 
man. I caught my breath, for the third was already 
near mé, riding down the street upon a powerfal 
black horse. I recogfized him at a glance, and my 
heart nearly failed me. It was the judge by whom 
I had been sentenced. Cunld I ask him to give me 
work? But if [ was to live a life of integrity, I must 
riot’ begin by breaking my word, though pledged only 
to myself. I stepped before Judge Urquhart, and 
touched my hat. i. rs 

“Do you know Wihio I am, sir?” I asked. 

He looked at me, doubtfully, then a gleam of réc- 
Ollection Crossed his face, and he reined his horse 
backward a yard or two. : P 


* Matt Gayworthy,” he said. 

“Yes. Iam Matt Gayworthy. I madea bad be- 
ginning at the first, and you know where it brought 
me. I have got enough of the old life. Will you 
help me to begin a better?” 

He gave mea keen glance out of his gray sharp 
eyes, but I faced him unflinchingly. 

**T only want you to help me to work,” I went on. 
“There are not many men who would trust me, 
knowing what is past. Will you?” 

“ Why should I trust you?” 

* Because, sir, I hope you have penetration enough 
to see that I am not shamming honesty.” 

I had him at an advantage there, though I did not 
know it. He prided himself upon his skill in reading 
character. 

**T am in a hurry now. Come to my house—the 
first in the square yonder—in half an hour, and I 
will talk with you.” 

I looked up at the clock in a church tower in the 
vicinity, and marked the hour. In exactly thirty 
minutes, I rang the bell at Jadge Urquhart’s door. 
‘He approved of my promptness, and after a little 
talk—during which I had a feeling that 1 was being 
turned inside out, and my heart exposed to the scru- 
tiny of his keen g-ay eyes—he told me that he own- 
ed a farm a little way out of town, and wanted a 
hand in haying. 

‘IT am willing to try you,” he said, “‘and you may 
go to work to-morrow. You will receive a dollar a 
day, and here are five dollarsinadvance. I will give 
you a note for my superintendent, which will save 
you the trouble of introducing yourself.” 

The superintendent was Mr. Reeves. He read the 
judge’s note, and without comment, sent me into the 
field ta Work. There were five men beside myself. 
They were careless, jovial fellows, as ready to crack 
a joke as to handle a pitchfork; but they had their 
own notions of dignity. In some way, I cannot tell 
how, it came to their knowledge that the new 
“ hand ” was a discharged convict, and they chose to 
consider themselves insalted by being expected to 
work in such company. At first, they contented 
themselves with making me the butt of innumerable 
witticisms, all bearing gallingly upon what I had 
come to regard as the plague-spot of my life. This I 
had schooled myself to bear. I did not find the en- 
durance easy, but it was possible. There was com- 
fort in that. It was, indeed, with something like ex- 
ultation that I tound myself able to bear their biting 
jibes without flying into a passion. I felt as if I had 
already begun to “live it down.” Their jests in- 
crea~ed in rudeness, as they saw me apparently in- 
different. One of them declared with an oath, that 
“he would make the place too hot to hold me.” 
This I overbeard, and, in turn resolved that my 
temper shoald not cost me my situation. So I 
double locked the door of my lips, and kept my an- 
gry passions down under a strong pressure. There 
was need of it, too, for my fellow-workers were apt 
in saying exasperating things. Like the traditionary 
frogs I might have cried out, ‘‘ Though sport to you,” 
etc. Bat I continued to hold my peace. At length 
the men tried a new form of attack. They made a 
complaint to the superintendent. 

“We wont work in company with a jail-bird,” 
said their spokesman ‘ We are honest men—we are 
—and there’s Scripture to bear us out in keeping 
clear of his sort. So, boss, you must make up your 
mind to do without us or him. We are not going to 
stand it any longer—noft if we know ourselves.” 

“1. did not hire him,” ssid Mr. Reeves, deprecat- 
ingly. “It was the judge.” 

“ Let the jadge come and work with him, then. 
“He nay, for all of us,” was the surly answer. 

It was in one of the great barns, and we were wait- 
ing for a shower to pass. The men might or might 
not have known that I was within hearing. They 
would not liave caréd either way, probably. It would 
have been late in the day for them to begin to spare 
my feelings. Feelings! J wished that 1 had none! 
I would not will:ngly have inflicted. upon the mean- 





est animal the suffering their words cost me. Bat 
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they carried their point. My employer could not af- 
ford, I thought, to lose his haymakers, justin the 
height of the season. It woul 1 be ungenerous to stay 
in the face of their protest, even if I were allowed to 
do so, which was hardly to be expected. 

‘Mr. Reeves,” I said, stepping betore the superin- 
tendent, “tell these men they need not work any 
longer with a juil-bird. I will go.” 

I saw the men exchange glances, and one of them 
—he who had threatened to make the place too hot 
to hold me, gave his neighbor a congratulatory nudge. 
“ It is not because of what they say,” I went on. 
‘* I can bear their taunts, though 1 wont pretend not 
to feel them. Maybe it would have been more gen- 
erous, if, instead of doing their best to crush a fellow 
that has gone wrong, and 1s trying to live it down, 
they had given him a litt, or at least, let him alone. 
Bat I make no complaint. If 1 could do the work of 
six men, I would stay. It is because Jadge Urqu- 
hart must not suffer loss by trusting me that I am 
going. Mr. Reeves, I depend upon you te tell’ him 
traly why I give up my situation.” — ee 

“ You have worked well, and on my part I should 
be glad to have you stay,” said the superintendent. 
“ Bat if you will go, come into the house, and I will 
pay you. You have made out seven days, and are 
entitled to seven dollars, I suppose.”’ : t 

“ Of which only two aredue, The judge paid me 
five dollars in advance.” ; 

“He did not mention it in his note. You might 
have got the whole jast as well.” ‘ 

“T only want what belongs to me,” I replied, a 
little proudly. 

“ The honesty dodge has been tried before, and so 
has chaff to catch old birds, but it didn’t catch em,” 
I heard one of the men saying, as I went out with Mr. 
Reeves. ‘ 

“Tam sorry for the turn affairs have taken,” said 
the latter, when I had received the meagre sum 
belonging to me. “They are @ gnarly set—thess 
men. I might as well run @ tilt agaiust the sun for 
not shining when I want to make hay, as to assuil 
any of their notions; but they work well.” 

I understood that this was an apology fur not sus- 
taining me against the men. So I assured Mr. 
Reeves that 1 did not blame him for what had hap- 
pened, and bade him ‘* good-day.” -. 

On the way back to town, | was overtaken by Will 
Stune, one of my old comrades. He professed great. 
joy at seeing me, and began telling of some lark “ the 
boys” had in hand. I heard little of what he said, 
however, for on the brow ofa hill just befure us, I 
saw a rider approaching, whom I recognized with 
unspeakable shame that he should find me in such 
company. It was Jadge Urquhart, who was riding 
out to his farm. He stopped on coming abreast 
me, and asked rather sharply: ‘ 

** What does this mean, Matt?’’ 

‘‘ Mr. Reeves will tell you what it means,” I an- 
swered, with a burning face. 

The judge looked «at my companion, doubtfally, 
muttered somethiog which I did not hear, and rode 
on. 

“ Here’s a go,” laughed Will Steene. ‘ What’s up 
between you and Old Urquy?” 

I answered that I had been at work on Judge 
Urquhart’s farm, but had given up the situation. 

“Good. You are jurt the one to iend us a hand, 
Matt. We are going to—” 

Bat I interrupted him bere. 

“1 wish you no harm, Will, but I don’t want to 
hear any of your plans - If you insist upon telling 
me, I shall have to inform against you.” 

* You will, though!” he cried, derisively. ‘‘ What 
me sting-house are you the pasture of, Matt Gay- 
worthy? Say now, coalin’t you favor # poor sinner 
with a short sermon, exte nperroringly, as they call 
it when they preach without notes, don’t they?” 

To this, I made no answer. We had just reached 
a place where two roads met, both leading into town. 

“ Which way are you going?” I asked. 

He pointed towards the right hand road, and I 





immediately turned into the left, he hurling derisive 
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epithets after me as long as I could hear, and 1 do 
not know bow much longer. The road I had chosen 
lay through lush fields, now at their greenest. All 
- mature wore a look of gratitade for her late shower- 
bath. Nothing could exceed the loveliness of the 
landscape before me. In the distance rose the city 


spires, like the tall masts of # fleet at anchor. At 
the left the eye rested here and there upon hilltops 
fringed with trees—alternating with glimpses of the 
winding river, orchards and a mosaic of fields in 
every shade of green. The roadsides were thickly 
dotted with dwelling-houses, chiefly the summer 
residences of gentlemen whose business was in town. 
These with their fanciful architecture and orna- 
mental grounds helped to beautify the scene. 
Now, by all the laws of sentiment, I ought, no 
doubt, to have forgotten myself and my petty in- 
felicities, in contemplating Natare’s loveliness, but 
trath compels the admission that I did not. I 
was conscious of external objects, certainly, and 
by some subtle process the whole pleasing picture 
impressed itself upon the mental retina. Never- 
theless, 1 was all the while trying in a despondent 
way to forecast my future. I had nqcourage toseek 
another place to work. I thought I would rather 
die than live. On reaching a raileoad crossing, how- 
ever, with the train in sight, I took good care to de- 
lay my transit until it could be made with safety,— 
which looks as if I preferred living, after.all. Just as 
I stopped, a sudden gast of wind took off my hat, 
which a little dog caught, and capered off with it 
upon the track, 

“0 Bep! Bep! Come here,” cried a frightened 
voice behind me. 

Looking around, I saw a young girl also waiting, 
and evidently in great distress for the peril of her 
dog. Beppo came at her call, however, but had a 
narrow escape. My hat was left upon the track, and 
when the engine, with ite retinue of cars swept by, 
it was swept out of existence—or as nearly so as the 
fact that annihilation is impossible, willadmit. The 
wind, whose premonitory gust had rendered me hat- 
less, now began to tear and shriek, in emulation, 
perhaps, of the shrieking engine. A purple-black 
cloud covered one half the sky, and was diligently 
engaged in spreading itself. Close upon the heels of 
the wind came an ominous burst of thunder. 

“How it blows! I should think the wind must 
have come in the train,” said the girl, laughing. 
“ You had better come home with me, sir. It is the 
nearest house, and the shower will strike us soon.” 

I declined, a little churlishly, I fear, and she start- 
ed off alone, bat the merciless wind whirled her 
round, top-like, then whisked her to this side, and to 
that, seeming bent upon thwarting her advance. She 
was about thirteen years old, and slight almost to 
fragility. 

“Here, take my arm. The wind can’t hustle me 
round like that,”’ I said, hurrying forward, and draw- 
ing her arm through mine. 

“ What a giant you are! Orno. The wind is the 
giant, and you are the brave knight who makes his 
malice toward a poor little girl harmless.” 

I could think of no fitting reply to this, so I said 
nothing, and indeed talking in such a gale was no 
easy matter. The girl was quite out of breath when 
we reached the house. . 

“I don’t believe I could ever have got home with- 
out your help,” she gasped. ‘‘ There comes the 
rain.” 

It did indeed, pouring down in a headlong manner, 
utterly regardless of consequences. 

“ You must certainly come in,” said the girl. “I 
call our house a house of refuge, because mother is 
always taking some one home who is in need of 
shelter. So you need not be afraid of intrading.” 
Then seeing that I still hesitated, she called out, 
“ Mother, | was quite at the mercy of the wind, and 
this young man helped me home. Now he wont come 
in out of the rain.” 

*“O yes he will,” said a pleasant-faced woman, 
coming into the hall from the parlor. “1 could not 
allow one who bas done my little girl 80 brave a ser- 
vice to go on in a shower like this.”’ 

“ Madam,” I returned, bitterly, “you had better 
let me go. I am not one people like to havein their 
houses. I have left my situation to-day, because a 
party of haymakers refused to work with a man just 
out of jail.” 

Instead of abhorrence, as I expected, I saw only a 
look of divine pity on her pleasant face. She took 
me by the hand, and gently drew me in. 

‘* My poor boy, have you no friends then?” 

“ No.” 

The lady looked exceedingly distressed, but her 
daughter laughed outright. 

“ How funny,” cried the latter. 

‘* Not fanny, Helen!” 

“ Yes, mother. I thought the men they sent to 
jail were all old, and ugly, and disagreeable, instead 
of young and good-looking like you, sir. Iam sure 

*t be very wicked, or you would not have 
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amusing until then. In truth, I believe the lively 
girl 
the commonest occurrence—her own fancy supplying 
the element of mirth wherever if was licking. 

I was not allowed to leave Mre. Kawdon’s that 


after being assured that I was expected to stay. It 
is true I made a feeble protest against giving so much 
trouble, but that was quickly set aside. In theeven- 
ing Mrs, Rawdon asked me if I were willing to tell 
her my story. I did so unhesitatingly. It was easy 
telling it to her, with the mother-heart showing it- 
self in her eyes, which, in their gentleness and be- 
nignity, reminded me of Jane Craik’s, though Mrs. 
Rawdon was much finer-looking than Jane, being, 
in truth, the handsomest middle-aged woman I had 
ever seen. 

* And s0, you mean to live it down,” said Mrs. 
Rawdon, smiling, though her eyes were brimming 
with tears. “Christopher, my boy, come here.” 
The boy obeyed her promptly, and was hugged 
close to his mother’s heart. Noone need be told that 
she was thinking, ‘‘ What if it had been my boy—my 
darling Christopher, thus left to go astray for want 
of a home and friends!” And after that, her treat- 
ment of me was, if possible, kinder than befure. 

The following morning Beppo was compelled to 
make reparation for the loss I had sustained through 
him, and a very amusing scene his young mistress 
made of it. 

“ I made Bep go to the store and buy the hat him- 
self, with his own money,” said Helen. “ The mon- 
ey was what Uncle Christopher gave bim for a silver 
collar. It will be a lesson to you, Beppo, wont it, as 
long as you live? Look up here and say ‘ yes.’” 

A short bark was accepted in lieu of the required 
monosyliable, and the dog was obliged in some way 
to own himself sorry for his misdeed. 

“Now then, Bep—Beppo—carry the hat to the 
man this instant.” 

Beppo did not like eating “‘ humble pie” any more 
than some people. And it was not without mach 
scolding, and a good deal of amusing pantomime, 
that he was made to obey this command—which he 
did at last, with his head down, and a very sheepish 
look. When we had done laughing at this perform- 
ance, I took leave of my kind friends, and went on 
my way to town with renewed hopefulness. It is 
true I had no more definite prospects than had been 
mine yesterday. But kind words had been spoken 
tome. 1 had been treated as if by my misdemeanor 
I had not forfeited all-right to the gentle amenities 
of social life, and the advantages to my courage were 
incalculable. 

“If people were all like Mrs. Rawdon and Helen, 
how easy it would be to live it down,” I thought. 

I grew resolate in spirit. I longed to be up and 
doing—achieving and pursuing. “An acre in Mid- 
dlesex,” says Macaulay, “is better than a principal- 
ity in Utopia.” 1 was the proprietor of a principality 
that morning, but it wasin Utopia. My new-fledg- 
ed hopes, however, were destined to a speedy down- 
fall. Scarcely had I entered the town, when I was 
again arrested. 

Judge Urquhart was something of a hen- fancier. 
He had spent large sums on imported fowls, and his 
collection was said to be the finest in the State. So 
Mr. Reeves had assured a gentleman, in my hearing, 
while I was at the farm. But now, alas! the spoiler 
had been there. Will Steene had been caught the 
previous night in the midst of a bloody onslaught—a 
new ‘* Massacre of the Innocents,” and the choicest 
of the collection had fallen. Will had been caught, 
as I said, but bis accomplice hed escaped. It was 
believed that I was that accomplice. 
At the examination, one of the farm-hands—the 
same who had acted as spokesman when their pro- 
test against working with a jail. bird was made—took 
oath that the fellow he had pursued and failed to 
overtake was just my height and figure. Jadge 
Urquhart testitied to having seen me talking with 
Will Steene the previous afternoon. Moreover, I 
was an old offender, and the case looked dark against 
me. I could, indeed, prove that at ten o’clock I 
went to bed at Mrs. Kawdon’s, but how was it to be 
shown that I had not stolen out while the inmates 


farm? It was, therefore, with fear and trembling 
that I told where [ had spent the night, and asked 


Christopher. 


slept, and arrived by one at Judge Urquhart’s 


that Mrs. Rawdon might be sent for. She came 
promptly enough, and was accompanied by her boy 
Her evidence substantially sustained 
my own statements, but some cross-questioning 


account of you. Come home with us to dinner, and 

we will see what atonement can be made for the dis- 

trees this affair hae caused 

Lrode in etate with the judge, Mrs. Rawdon and 

Christopher. The last, I could not forbear hugging 

now and then on the way, remembering that I prob- 

ably owed my freedom to him. He felt his impor- 

tance vastly increased by the incident of the morn- 

ing, and was fall of animated chatter. But for this, 

and Mrs. Rawdon’s gentle consideration, 1 should 

have found my as embarrassing as it was 

unusual. As it was, I got on tolerably weil. 

To my crude judgment, it seemed that nothing | 
could be grander than the judge’s house, and all of 
itsappointments. 1 could remember the time when 
the massive silver on his table would have filled me 
with covetous longings. But that was passed now, 
thank God. I was greatly in awe of the dignified 
waiter who changed the dishes at dinner, and was 
sure that he made a mental! note of my awkwardness, 
my shabby clothing and sunburned face and hands. 
Upon the whole it was a relief to have the dinner 
over, though the jadge took pains to wait on me as 
an honored guest, and Mrs. Rawdon was all kind- 
ness—which indeed was being only herself. When 
we left the table, Judge Urquhart led the way to his 
library.. There, the imposing rows of books prodac- 
ed a great effect upon me, and I sighed, thinking 
what a vast difference there must always be between 
the owner of so many volumes and an ignorant 
youngster like myself. 

** You seem to find the outside of my books very 
interesting,” said the judge, smiling. ‘‘Do you find 
any old acquaintances among them?” 

“Not among the outsides,” I replied. “But I 
have known this fellow in a different dress,” point- 
ing toa richly bound copy of Don Quixote. 

“T hope you liked it,” said Mrs. Rawdon. “I know 
no shorter road to my brother’s heart than by ad- 
miring his favorite Don Quixote.” 

“ Yes, I liked it. The old Don I didn’t think much 
of, and it’s a pity that Dalcinea del Tobosa hadn’t 
been more like Amanda in The Children of the Ab- 
bey, but Sancho Panza was a firstrate fellow,” at 
which crude criticism the judge laughed until he 
was red in the face, and did not seem to regain his 
gravity easily even then. 

“ Poor Cervantes! How could you make such a 
mistake!” he exclaimed. And then followed a fresh 
burst of laughter, though I could not see why he 
should be so much amused. “ Well, well!” pursued 
the jadge at length, “since this is to be a grave con- 
sultation at which your future career is to be decided, 
it will be as well, perhaps, to leave literary criticism 
until a more convenient season. Now, Clarissa, what 
shall we make of our yourig man? He can’t bea 
farmer, because the men refuse to work with him. 
Shall we’ set him to writing essays upon literary 
topics for the press?” 

“1 think, Christopher, we had better inquire 
what he would like to be before we decide,” said Mrs, 
Rawdon. 

“ Ah—so we will. Now, Matt, let us suppose that 
you are surrounded by a convention of Trolls, such 
as, among the Scandinavians, are supposed each to 
‘represent some branch of work, and to reward its ar- 
tisans. Make your choice. What will you be? The 
attentive Trolls are waiting, each anxious, undoubt- 
edly, to see a new name added to the roll-call of his 
craft.” 

*¢In short, Mr. Gayworthy,” said Mrs. Rawdon, 
smiling, “ the jadge wishes to know what art or pro- 
feasion you would choose if the choice were left to 
you.” 

I was looking across the square to a church, built 
of freestone, in the Byzantine style—not that | knew 
its style then. It might have been Babylonian or 
Babelesque, for any knowledge that I had to yo 
contrary—but I admired the stracture greatly. To 
my mind, its appearance was singularly graceful and 
imposing. I had helped to build that church. That 
is to say, I had “tended” one of the masons by 
whom its walls were laid, and I remembered seeing 
the architect go about among the workmen, giving 
his instructions. A very superior man I had thought 
him then, and had wished I could be an architect. 
It all came back to me at that moment. And I re- 



































































would have made a diverting narration out of 


brought out an additional fact. She had had an at- 
tack of toothache in the night, and at one o’clock 
—she remembered the time from having looked at 
her watch to see how near it was to morning, and 
whether she could endure the pain until morning— 
had sent Christopher to bring some drops from a 
closet in my room. Cnristopher had spoken partic- 
ularly of seeing me asleep, and they could question 
him, if they chose. The boy was accordingly called 
to the stand, and after being satisfactorily examined 
as to his knowledge of the nature of an oath, was 
duly sworn, 

“ How do you know the accused was in his bed 
when you went through his rogm?” he was asked, 

* He wasn’t in his bed, sir. He had spread some 
blankets on the floor, and was asleep there. That 
is what made me notice him, because I thought it 
wal so funny, but mother said she guessed he 
thought the night was too hot for sleeping on a 
feather-bed.” 

The boy’s evidence caused a smile in the court, 
and secured my discharge, since it was quite clear 
that if, at one o’clock, 1 was sleeping at Mrs. Raw- 
don’s, I could not at the same time have been engag- 
ed in robbing Judge Urquhart’s hennery. Tue jadge 
talked a little while with Mrs. Rawdon, and then 
came and shook hands with me. 

“‘T am asbamed of myself for having had you ac- 


plied, quite confidently : 

“I will be an architect.” 

“ Have you any reason for supposing that you will 
make a good one?” asked the jadge. 

“TI don’t know—only that I should like it very 
much—unless—” 

* Well?” 

‘+ When 1 was in—I mean when I was getting well 


“Suppose you construct a model for me,” said the 
judge, looking amused. “Let me see. You may 
build me a new City Hall. I think—that being an 
institation at which the city government has hung 
fire for the last two years, and is likely to for the 
next ten to come, for aught I can see.” 

The requisite materials were promptly supplied 


the magnitude of the« 
it to the judge. 

* Good ” he pronounced. 
no oubt, if they were brought togethe:.” 


minut-2, he again addressed me, 





Rees: nor indeed had I much inclination to do go, 








cused,” he said, “My sister gives me a very good| “I havea friend who is an architect, and I 


me, and I set about my work; with a due sense of 


undertaking—Christopher 
watching me meanwhile with round, wide-open 
eyes. When my work of art was completed I showed 


“It is a worthy compan- 
jon to the house that Jack bailt—or would be, I have 


After conferring apart with Mrs. Rawdon, a few 


think 


wenger h 


” 


he might take » pupil to oblige me. 1 am willing to 
advance what money you will need, provided you | 
give me your promise to fepay me as soon as you 
are able.” 

The required promise was given heartily, though 
without any great degree of colierence, owing, I am 
ashamed to fay, to a rush of tears, which effectually 
hindered utterance. Mrs. Rawdon her 
brother, as if, by his Kindness tome he had done her- 
self a personal favor, and proposed that he should 
go at once to Mr, Tabor’s. 

The result was, that in less than & week, 1 became 
an articled pupil of Mr. Ganzelo Tabor—Arehitect, 
and took possession of a room assigned ‘Me in, his 
house. Personally, Mr. Tabor was not an attractive 
man. If the architect who built the church at which 
I assisted had been like him, 1 doubt if I could ever | 
have aspired to become a master of the art, “On oc-. 
casions, my instructor was not wanting in oiliness of 
demeanor, but he thought suavity in 
manner was“ too good for human natute’s daily food.” 
At least, he did not waste any upon his fliferiors, 
toward whom his bearing was haughty almost to in- 
solence. Me, he had taken to oblige Mr. Urquhart, 
to whom he was under weighty but from. 
the first I was made to understand that he suspected 
and disdained me. 

Besides himself, Mr. Tabor’s family consisted of | 
his wife, his daughter, Miss Lucia Tabor, and his 
nephew—Dean Hastings. The last of these was my. 
fellow-student, and, I may add, was the only one to 
whom I becme attached. Mrs. Tabor's chief object 
in life was her liver. If she had been created with-. 
out that organ, or had never become cognizant . 
of the fact that she possessed one, there might have } 
been some possibility of her showing interest in ob- | 
jects aside from herself. As it was, nothing of the 
sort was expected of her. 

Her daughter, Miss Lucia, was regarded by many, 
I believe, as a model young lady. She had a certain 
kind of beauty, but it was the beauty of a wintry 
landscape. You were chilled while admiring it. In 
temper, so far as I could judge, she was selfish, in- | 
tolerant, exacting. She, however, affected contempt 
for the frivolities of other young ladies; condemned 
theatre and opera-goers, and read nothing less sub- } 
stantial than Josephus. Perhaps she considered that | , 
her self-denial in these respects entitled her to the | @ 
gratification of making those she disliked as uncom- 
fortable as possible. 1n,this indulgence, at least, she 
did not stint herself, and 1 had the misfortune to be 
one of those upon whom it was exercised. 

Dean Hastings, unlike his relatives, was urbane 
and courteous. He was extremely fine-looking, and 
was, in short, a gentleman—in heart, no lese than in 
appearance—without a morsel of meanness, or insin- 
cerity, or acrimony. At firsthe did not notice me 
much, but if he addressed me at all, it was with 
civility, which treatment—from its rarity, perhape— 
won my liking. Unconsciously I adopted him as 
my hero, and, in matters of taste, as my ‘model. 
When I had been about six months at Mr. Tabor's, 
making the most of my opportunities fur self-culture 
in the meantime, an incident occurred which secured 
me the friendship of Dean Hastings. It had been 
one of those days when everything goes wrong. Mr. 
Tabor had been unusually arrogant and fault-find- 
ing. At dinner Miss Lucia had treated me to some 
particularly scornful observations, which were so} aF 
hard to swallow that I lost my appetite for more 
palatable fare, and even Dean Hastings had seemed |*% 
out of humor with me, though I was unconscious of 
having given him offence. There was nothing: sal- | 
len about this young gentleman, however. If he 
gave way to ill-temper, he was always prompt to 2: 
make amends, and it was in this spirit, 1 suppose, 
that he asked me to go skating with him in the 
evening. I had been trying to ix my mind upon §} 
volame of Bacon’s Essays, and had succeeded only 
in making a jumble of the text with some of Mies 
Lucia’s sharpest sayings—an amalgamation which. 
added nothing to the interest of the inimitable Lord 
Francis, to my thinking. So it was with the utmost | 
readiness that I threw my volume aside, and accom- é 
panied Dean Hastings to the river. It was an even- 
ing to make one indulge in exclamations. No ex- 
pression in praise of the night could be deemed ex- 
travagant. One could think only of Shakspeare’s } 
“On sucha night,” and pretty Jessica, declaring: 
that she would have out-nighted Lorenzo had noone 
come to interrupt. The moon was at its full. The 
air was mild and serene.. The river shone like glass, 
or at least so much of it as could be.seen;, owing to 
the people who thronged its surface. You would 
have thoug!.t it was carnival time, and the revellers, 
whatever their real feelings, all wore — 4 
gayety. 

I was a rapid skater, and before the glalileg wah 
over had occasion to congratulate myself apon my 
skill in that exercise. There were fuur or five of us 
who went ahead of the crowd, leaving the rest quite | 
out of sight indeed. Dean Hastings was one of this | 
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number. When the evening was pretty well spent, | | 
I began to feel fatigue, and turning to go down th /, 
river, met him, who was not far behind. ; 

“ Homeward bound, Gayworthy?” he asked. 

“Yes. Are you coming secon?” 

Before he coutd reply, Dan Maribore, froma point | 
farther up the river, called out “ Hastings,” and EP} 
went on my way; bat I coald not help hearing what | | 
the young men said, though I was rapidly patting 8/4 
greater distance between myself and them. 

“Have you got your pocket-book with your" 
Marlboro asked. ef 


“Yeo. Why?” 
“ T left mine dt home, and Dixon here, to'whom F 








you can 
taken my part against Giant Wind, and you would 
have beaten Beppo because he stole your hat.” 
“What made Bep do that?” asked a fine, manly 
little flow about ten years old, who was named 
Christopher, as [ afterwards learned. 
Helen devordingly related the history of my loss in 
80 diverting a manner that we all laughed heartily, 
though I had not thougbt the incident particularly 
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| alone, vestrapping his pocket-book. Bally Ben 


turn gave me a blow, which felled me upon the ice. 
For an instant my head spun around like a boy’s 
top when its momentum is greatest. Then I seemed 
to be making a leap through chaos. My senses, be- 
ing unequal to the emergency, failed me, but I soon 


hoped that it might have gained me his confidence; 
q but not long afterward [ heard him assure his neph- 
ew that he considered mea crafty person, and had no 
doubt I acted ae I did to get a reputation for honesty, 
and put people off their guard. To this he added a 
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owe some money, starts for the West to-night. Will 
you lend it to me?” 

“J woald coin my heart for drachmas, sooner than 
refuse you,” replied Dean, gayly. 

At this moment, a man whom I had noticed a little 
way ahead, and who seemed to me to have been lis- 
tening, quickened his pace, and shot by me like the 
wind. ihad a fall view of his face as he passed. It 
was one L ought to know. Yet for a moment I could 
not connect its familiar outlines with any knowledge 
I had of its owner, but I remembered him presently. 
It was in the jail that I had known him, and he had 
always seemed perfectly hardened in wickedness. 
Bully Ben they all calied himthere. Looking quick- 
ly behind me, I saw that Hastings had his pocket- 
book open, and from a thick roll of bills was separa- 
ting out some for his friend. Bully Ben was fast ap- 
proaching them, bat they paid no heed to his move- 
ments. I turned and followed him, exulting in the 
knowledge that I was more than a match for him in 
fieetness. Marlboro’, having received his money, 
gkated off to find Dixon. . Hastings was thus left 


slipped up behind him, and made a grab for it, but 
I—being scarcely a step behind the desperado— 
sprang forward and strack his hand aside. He in 


recovered myself, to find Marlboro’ bending over me, 
and Hastings just returning from an unsuccessful 
pursuit of Bully Ben. I was not seriously injured— 
only I felt a little giddiness when [ tried standing 
up, and my forehead had got an ugly bruise. Dean 
thanked me warmly for what I had done. 

“{ shall not forget it, Gayworthy,” he said, as we 
went home togetherin a carriage he had procured. 
“ If that scoundrel had taken what he grabbed for, I 
should have lost, not only a considerable sum of my 
own, but several hundred dollars belonging to Uncle 
Tabor, which I ought to have deposited in the bank 
to-day; bat neglected until it was too late. So you see | 
you have saved me from an unhandsome dilemma.” 

Oar little adventure made quite a stir in the Tabor 
household. Mrs. Tabor favored me with a visit, and 
an exact account of the state of her liver, so far as 
known. Even Mies L.acia came,accompanied by Dean, 
to ask me how I felt, buat with such an air that I 
was convinced she would hold me her debtor during 
life for that morsel of civility. A gracious bearing 
toward those she disliked sat ill upon this young 
lady. It was as if she should appear in a suit fitted 
by her dressmaker for some one wholly unlike her- 
self in height and figure—an incongruity, to do her 
justice, which Miss Tabor was not likely to initiate. 
If, as | have sometimes suspected, the whole duty of 
woman be to dress becomingly, Miss Lucia was 
sound in doctrine, and her faith was supported by 
her works. 

Mr. Tabor expressed himself very handsomely in 
regard to the incident on the ice, and, at first, I 


saying about “ What is bred in the bone,” which 
had the double advantage of rounding off his period 
well and propping his position with the ‘‘ wisdom of 
our ancestors.” 

“I think you are unjust to him,” said Dean, in 
reply, “though I don’texpect. my opinion to infla- 
ence yours; bat when you speak of Matthew Gay- 
worthy to me, please to remember that he is my 
friend.” 

Thus in a bitter cup there was sweet at the bot- 
tom. Nevertheless, the taste of the bitter remained. 

In spite of all, I made good progress in my art, 
Mr. Tabor was too conscientious to withhold the in- 
struction he had pledged himself to give, though I 
believe my progress gave him no pleasure, but rath- 
erthe reverse. Judge Urquhart, on the contrary, 
was as pleased as if he had been remembered in 
somebody’s will for a round legacy, when assured by 
Dean Hastings that I was making wonderful im- 
provement, : 

“A good fellow—that Hastings,” said the judge. 
“Iam glad that.you are friends. He owns quite 
freely that you are outstripping him, and says that 
you will be famous some day. He'll be glad of it too, 
ifit ever happens. . There is nothing mean or envious 
about him. Bat after all, Matt, it is almost a pity 
that you did not make literature your vocation.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“ Yes indéed—because in that case, you might have 
rewritten Don Quixote, you know, substituting an 
Amanda for a Duicinea.” 

The judge had not forgotten my boyish criticism of 
his favorite author, thoagh L, having outgrown that | 
crude opinion, could easily have spared its memory. 
There comes a time to the,man who survives bis 
youth, when he can juin heartily in a laugh st the 
blunders of that early period, but I had not yet 
reached that era. I recollected, however, that the 
Judge had earned aright to enjoy his juke, and sup- 
Pressed all signs of inner soreness. 

With such friends as Judge Urquhart and Dean 
Hastings, youth, health, books and my art, in which 
I felt a growing interest, my life could not be very 
barren, im spite of desolating memories. If Dean 
could have had his way, he would have added, to 
these resources, an upper synagogue-seat in nis own 
social circle. Sus x coneuir teeasemtdieectamamenmes 


How aman like Dean Hastings could love Miss 
Lacia ls one of those mysteries which are always 
recurring, and always insoluble. In.general, he was 
@ good judge of character. Sure am I, that if I had 
loved Miss Lucia, and he had not, he could have 
read me her disposition to anicety. Not for nothing, 
truly, has Cupid been represented as blind. 

It wae toward the middle of my third year at the 
architect's, I believe, that Dean confided his attach- 
ment to me, together with the fact that he and his 
cousin were engaged. I hoped he might be. happy, 
but it was impossible to share his enthusiasm on the 
subject. I think my reticence disappointed him. 

S You have never liked Lucia,” he said, reproach- 
fally, 

I was obliged to confess that I never had—with- 








holding, meanwhile, my conviction that if I had it 


by whom we are hated. 

“I don’t see why,” Dean pursued. ‘‘ You must 
own that she is the soul of frankness, besides being 
superior to frivolity—such as makes the lives of most 
young ladies a mere empty parade.” 

£ might have answered that if, on all occasions, to 
disregard the feelings of one’s associates, is to be the 
soul of frankness, there was no disputing his first 
point. The second, that of freedom from frivolity, 
I might not have conceded so easily, notwithstand- 
ing that she professed always to prefer the useful to 
the agreeable, and, instead of novels, read—J osephus. 
It'was, indeed, her boast that she had never read a 
novel in her life, but I thought I might recommend 
several from which she could learn usetul lessons. 
To my friend, however, I said nothing of all this. 
It was too late for such representations, supposing 
they could ever have been of avail—which was ex- 
ceedingly improbable. 

Not long after this, I was agreeably surprised by 
a sudden change in Miss Lucia’s bearing toward my- 
self, Her disdain gave place to affability—her arro- 
gance to a sembiance of interest in my pursuits. 
“‘She wishes to overc»me her old aversion, because I 
am Dean’s friend,” I thought, and grew more lenient 
in my judgment ofher. If capable of such an effort 
for his sake, she might conquer herself still farther, 
and make him a good wife, after all. 

The event proved that I was no Daniel at interpre- 
tations—her motive being quite different trom that 
I had supposed. She was not, I am persuaded, a 
feminine Lord Chesterfield, to suffer phlebotomy for 
@ vote, though she certainly was capable of using 
some address for the sake of securing one. A silver 
service was to be awarded, at a ladies’ fair, to the 
pastor obtaining the greatest number of votes, and 
she wished to secure mine for,the Rev. Malthus 
Fairhaven. It happened that i did not like this 
reverend gentleman. A diuner- wholly of conili- 
ments is not to my liking, and the case is still worse 
when the first strength of the condiments has been 
extracted to farnish seasoning fur some other repast. 
I did not vote for Miss Lucia’s favorite, therefore, and 
the feeble gleam of her favor, which had shone upon 
me for a few days, was incontinently and forever 
snuffed out. Until now,I have withheld the fact 
that Miss Tabor was protessedly pious, lest some one 
should suspect that I wish to charge her faults upon 
her piety. If I were capable of tacking such a con- 


profited little by the lessons and death of Jane 
Craik. I will not even assert that Lucia Tabor 
was not sincere in her pretensions; and so the Phar- 
isee may have been, who thanked God that he was 
not as other men. Her mind was synecdochal, if 
the expression be admissible. She put the part for 
the whole, and the part chosen was that which as- 
similated with her character. 

At the end of three years I left Mr. Tabor, and 
about the same time Dean Hastings was married. 
I had believed, all the while, that something must 
happen to prevent the union, though the thought 
was undoubtedly one of that numerous progeny to 
which a wish is father. The course of my friend’s 
true love was in no wise interrupted by my convic- 
tion, bat ran smoothly to its haven—matrimony. 

Not long after this, an advertisement in one of the 
daily papers announced that plans for a new City 
Hall would be examined, on a certain day of the 
current month, by parties duly authorized for that 
purpose. I remembered, with a smile, the model I 
had once constructed of a City Hall, and resolved to 
try my luck again—though not exactly on the old 
plan, Having made my draft with great care, I sent 
it in at the proper time, and, with some nervousness 
awaited the result. It wasaccepted. When erected, 
the building proved acceptable to the public, and won 
favorable opinigns even from the newspaper critics 
—those rigorous censors of the public-doings skilled 
in turning ite short-comings to account. by whetting 
their own wits thereupon. This success gave me a 
fair start in my vocation, The Troll-architect was 
prompt with his rewards. At the end of three years 


! my debt to Mr. Urquhart was paid, and I had some- 


thing left for myself. I was now twenty-four, and 
had a prespect of doing well in my profession. Judge 
Urquhart protested that he was proud of me, and 
Me. Tabor always took pains to mention that I was 
his pupil in architecture, though I believe that he 
never spoke of me without some disparaging word. 

I have omitted to mention in. its place, that soon 


with her family to the West, and I had not seen her 
since. About this time she came back to visit her 
brother, accompanied by her daughter Helen. Meet- 
ing the jadge @ day or two after their arrival, he 
asked me to come in in the evening—a request which 





society, and he ceased urging me to go about with him. 





I complied with, not unwillingly. Mrs. Rawdon re- 


mast have been on the Scripture plan of loving those ; 


clusion to my sketch of Miss Lucia, I must have} 


after | went to Mr. Tabor’s, Mrs. Rawdon moved | 


ceived me with the same kindly manner whioh I 
remembered so well. The passing years had scarcely 
changed her at all, but I was quite anprepared for 
Helen. How is it possible for me to describe her as 
she seemed to me then? She was charming—irre- 
sistible—a Peri, belonging more to heaven than to 
earth. Her beauty, grace, vivacity, was each a well- 
manned Monitor, and ite object of attack my heart. 
Need I admit that it surrendered at discretion? She, 
on her part, was all kindness. She lavished smiles 
upon me—smiles as becoming to her as roses are to 
the month of June, She interested herself in all 
that I had dune or meant to do, and confided to me 
a score of her own little womanly hopes and fears. 
Scarcely a day passed that we did not meet; oftenest 
at her ancle’s, but sometimes at picture galleries or 
in the park. Not unfrequently I found her sar- 
rounded by admirers. Then I used to keep shyly 
aloof until she drew me out, disarming my bashfal- 
ness by the magic of her smiles, and, by her kind- 
ness, lifting meinto the seventh heaven—of lovers. 
An ingenuous confession of my faith at that time 
would have led to a declaration that the whole duty 
of man is to adore Miss Rawdon. 

One day I asked myself, ‘‘ Whither is all this tend- 
ing? You are in love with Helen Rawdon—you 
know you are, Matt Gayworthy, but can you marry 
her? What right have you, with the taint of felony 
upon your name, to hope for the ties in which other , 
men seek happiness? It is your duty to set about 
overcoming this passion.” 

I meekly promised obedience to the demand of 
duty, and stayed away from Judge Urquhart’s three 
whole days, fancying the while that Love—the In- 
vincible—had found his match in me. On the morn- | 
ing of the fourth day, I met Miss Rawdon in the 
park. 

** Have you been out of town?” she asked, smiling 
upon me sweetly. 

* No,” I answered, in a melancholy way. 

‘* Why have we not seen you for so long then? It 
has been a century, Iam sure—” (Two I could have 
sworn, but what happiness! The time had seemed 
long.to her ) 

“T had undertaken to perform an impossibility, 
and thought it necessary to give up my mind to it. 
I shall relinquish the andertaking from this time,” I 
replied. 

“ Is that a riddle?” 

** If it is, it is not for you to guess—or at least not 
now.” 

“ I suppose it is about rebuilding Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, or something of that sort. 1 saw you talking 
with a patriarchal looking Jew the other day,” 
laughed Helen. “ But I am giad you have given it 
up, because I don’t like being neglected by my 
friends.” 

After all, what is Duty to Love! It the Invinci- 
ble still wear his laurels. Something like this ran 
through my thoughts when I was again left alone. 
And having thus owned myself ingloriously van- 
quished, I resolved to take the first opportunity of 
declaring the power of my conqueror. That evening 
found me again in Jadge Urquhart’s parlor. It 
chanced that Helen was alone, Mrs. Rawdon having 
gone to bed early with a headache, and the judge 
being down town. 

Helen complained that I was grave. ‘“‘No man” 
she assured me, “ had a right to be dull in company 
of ladies—which to be sure was rather hard on those 
who are afilicted with chronic stupidity, but she 
never troubled herself much about that sort of peo- 
ple. They were mere dead heads in society. She 
fur her part thought a man was nothing if not 
amusing.” 

I put aside her gay badinage as if it had not been 
spoken, and gravely made confession of my love. 
“ Don’t,” she entreated, when I first began, but my 
words would not be stayed. She listened with avert- 
ed face, and when I had done, clasped her hands 
upon one of mine. 

** Dear Mr. Gayworthy, I will be your friend, al- 
ways,” she said. 

“I asked you to be my wife,” I returned, straight- 
forwardly. 

*T cannot. I never supposed you could wish it.” 

“* Why can you not?” 

** Don’t ask me. Please do not.” 

Nevertheless I pressed her to tell me why, and 
would not be denied. The reason when it came was 
this: 

“TI could never end ibbing—*‘ to have peo- 
ple point to my husband and say, ‘that man is a 
graduate from one of our city institutions—from the 
jail, in fact,’—as Mrs. Dean Hastings said of you the 
other day. But you must not think I don’t like you, 
because I do, and so do mammaand Uncle Urquhart, 
and I thought L might be your friend as well as they ; 
and you would never think of my being anything 
more,” 

I bowed silently, and left the house without a 
word. I did not wish to curse God and die, probably 
because I was not like Job, an example of patience ; 
bat I was sufficiently miserable. 

1 will try no longer to live it down,” I resolved. 
It has given me the one cruellest hurt in its power 
—now let it do its worst.” 

At the door leading into my rooms, I met Dean 
Hastings, and he went in with me. 

“TI hear brave acéounts of you, Matt,” said my 
friend, cheertully. ‘‘ You will be an inventor yet. | 
It will not be many years before we shull have a new 
style of architecture called the Gogrwerthion,” 

“And people will say of its founder, ‘ that man is a 
graduate from one of our city institations—from the , 











jail, in fact,’” I returned, bitterly. — | 


* Nonsense! I thought you had outgrown your 
morbid sensitiveness upon that ‘point. Nobody 


thinks of raking up that old story now. You have | 


lived it down.” 


* You are mistaken. It is like the stain of blood on 


the floor of a haunted room. It wilinever be scoured 
out.” 


“ You are not yourself to-night. What has hap- | 


pened to you?” 


“ Nothing. My lifeand I are at cross-purposes. {* 


That is all. Or—yes, I had a dream of happiness, 


and it had a great fall. All the king’s horses and all || 


the king’s men can’t tgs Apert oR That 
is what has 

“ Was it about Helen Rawdon?” 

I made no reply, but undoubtedly my gitenes Was 
eloquent, for Dean went on as if I had apoken: 

“ T was afraid of this, knowing that Miss Rawdon 
is a finished flirt. Sometimes the best thing that 
can bappen to a man is for his dream of happiness to 
get a great fall.” 

He did not add, ‘‘ I wish that mine had, once upon 
a time,” but I wondered whether he did not think 


| t, for I had good reasons for believing that the 
| “bliss beyond all that the minstrel hath told,” de- 


scribed by Moore, had nct fallen into the wedded 
liteof my friend. Perhaps Dean was right, and the 


. downfall of my dream a blevsing in disguise. I can- 


not say. “ Prosperity,” says Bacon, “ is the blessing 


' of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the 


New, which carrieth the greater benediction, and 


clearer evidence of God’s favor.” From the Baconian ‘| 


point of view then, it may be that my life’s 


- Greatest benediction has come out of what I once Te- . 


garded as its worst calamity. 


That was fifteen years ago. Lama middle-aged 
man now, moderately rich, and not unhappy. Dean’s 
prediction, that I would become famous some day, 
has fallen flat. It is teue that I have a local repata- 
tion for taste and accuracy in my art, but the Gay- 
worthian style of architecture has never been heard 
of. I suppose Lam not the first man by whom his 


been disappointed. Instead of the old watchword, 
“I will live itdown,”’ I have adopted another, *‘ Do 


good as ye have opportunity.” It has sometimes | 


happened that the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish has come upon me. To the weak and helpless, 
so far as I was able, I have endeavored to be a 
friend. 

In partiontar, I have sought to gain the confidence 
of wild young men, and to interest them-in other 
things than the revels to which they are accustomed 
—revels whose tendency none can know better than 
myself. In a few instances my endeavors have been 
successful. One sister has wept tears of joy in thank- 
ing me that I had turned her brother from his protti- 
gate courses, and a mother actually hugged me in 
an excess of gratitude for a like benefit to her son, 

I meet Helen frequently. She always smiles upon 
me serenely, and I give back smile for smile, serenity 
for serenity. If when I have gone once more upon 


plies to nothing human except the human soul. 
Helen is married, and her. husband has always been 


eminent for his respectability, but the faces of the. ; 
poor were never put to grind at a stone more mer- |, 


ciless than himself. With all his respectability, 
social and family privileges, I should be loth 
change places with him to-day. 

Judge Urquhart enjoys a hale old age. 
the many who esteem and revere him, none can 
80 more truly than the culprit whom he once 
demned and whose firm friend and benefactor he 
terwards became. He reaps as he sowed, and 
harvest is peace and abandant honor. 

Dean Hastings has lately been enriched by the 
death of his father-in-law, but riches can scarcely 
make him a happy man, I fear. His wife is a contin- 
ual thorn in the flesh. Time, however, may bring 
release. It is anid that Mrs. Dean Hastings to af- 
flicted with a cancer, 

For myself, as 1 have said, I am not unhappy. 


down, but I dare not cherish the thought, lest some 
new sting should be needed to teach me its fallacy. 
Such is my story, In looking back upon it, I have 
wondered whether it was worth the telling. It can- 
not lay claim, I fear, to absorbing interest, still less 
to any startling denouement. It is the simple story 
of a life. If you have found it dull, I beg your par- 
don, and release you from pursuing it farther. 


DYING FOR LOVE. 








Thackeray says, I never knew a man to die of love, 


: certainly; but [ have known a twelve stone man go 


down to nine stone five, under a disappointed passion, 


; 80 that pretty nearly a quarter of him may be said - 
to have perished; and that is no small portion. He . 
has come back to his old size sabsequently, perhaps” 


bigger than ever, some new affection has closed 


: Found his heart and ribs and made them gomfurt- 


able. Half a fellow’s pangs at losing a woman, re- 
sult from vanity more than affection. Moreaver, un~ 
| der his disappointment, Penn ok to writing verses. 
When a man’s grief or pagaion is at this point, it 

be loud, but it is not severe. When » gentleman ia 
cudgelling bis brain to find apy rhyme fur “ gqrpow,” 
besides ‘‘ borrow." and “ tu-morrow,”. hig woes are. 
nearly at an end, 








friends—prophetic of his future greatness—have 
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Sometimes I am almost ready to believe that, aiter 
all, I have realized my old aspiration and lived it . 
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TES FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








OUT OF WORK. 


The winter is round again— 
Will winter and want ne‘er part ?— 
And the frost is back on the pane, 

And the frost is back at the heart. 
There's starlight up in the sky, 

And there's firelight over the way; 
But the stars are all too high, 

And fires are for those that pay. 
1 tramp in the cold gray morn, 

I tramp when the daylight lags, 
Till my bleeding feet are torn, 

On these merciless London flags; 
And I stare as the folks go by, 

Their faces so cold and hard, 

That I think of the stones that lie 

In the hell of the workhouse yard. 
* Dear soul, I have nothing to give,"’ 
Is all’that the best reply ; 
** How is it that you care to live, 
There is nothing to do but to die."’ 
And others scoff as they walk— 
**O yes! we know you of old; 
You have plenty of pitiful talk, 
And brass is the beggar's gold."’ 
Yet [ ask neither silver nor bread, 
I merely seek for a wage; 
But somehow, they say, the markets are dead, 

And it's only the fault of the age! 
Still I read that far away, 

Somewhere in the glowing west, 
There are realms without rent to pay, 

And the laborer's lot is the best. 
And oft in the long dark hours 

I dream of the tales they tell, 

Till the breath of the prairie flowers 

Steals over me like a spell. 

And I amile on my own broad farm, 

While the children around me call, 
“ Now, father, we fear no harm, 

“* There's room enough for us all,”’ 
But I wake too soon to my pains, 

And, waking, I hear once more 
The din of the market wains, 

Heavy-laden with rich men's store. 
They pass with the music of birds, 

AndT hear men shout as they go; 
But the very cheer of their words 

Falls into"my heart Iike snow. 

Still I ask for the goods of none, 

And T ask for the alms of none; 
But murmaor, * Thy will be done, 

If it be that I starve alone "’ 

For I trust that the good God know s— 

And they tell me his ways are just— 
That the winter will bring its woes, 

That some must fall in the dust. 
Yet ever I tramp and strive 

For the labor that will not come, 
For the loaf that keeps alive, 

And the hope that makes a home. 
Are they never to come again? 

Ah, me! for that land in the west. 
Is there none will lead the train 
_ That takes us away to our rest ? 
We are willing, longing. to go, 

And the far land calls in her strength, 
** Come, children, why perish ye so? 

Come lie in my bosom at length.”’ 
Yet ever the cry goes up, 

Till it sounds as a tale that is tola— 
“ Dear mother, this agony-cup 
Is.more than our hands can hold."’ 

We yearn for your goodly dower, 
And over the Western Sea, 

_The gospel of youth and power 
Is bidding us all be free. 

But how shall we quit our place, 
Though it's only these icy flags; 

And how shall we win the grace 
That is waiting even for rags? 

Ah, me! with hearts so strong, 
And good men high in the land, 

To think that the taint of the pauper throng 
Seems worse than the felon's brand! 
Yet surely the worst is past, - 

We have waited so long in vain, 
That our very souls are aghast, 

And hope-is akin fo pain. 

Then back to the workhouse gate, 

For there's starlight still in the sky, 
And they tell me England is great, 

With thousands worse off than I! 


o> 


HER DESTINED HUSBAND. 
| COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 


PART If. 
IV.—THE VILLAGE ASTONISHED. 


JOHN BOWDEN wasa thorough good fellow, and 
sincerely attached to his Margaret; but he felt bit- 
‘terly disappointed at the manner in which Aunt 
Kezia had disposed of her property. Ever since the 
news which his tuture father-in-law communicated 
to him, he had reckoned gleefully on the handsome 
dowry which Margaret would bring to him. The 
brewery premises were oli and dilapidated; Maiga- 
ret’s money would help to rebuild them, and would 
lay the foundation of a splendid, lucrative business. 
All these expectations were now blighted, for that 
miserable legacy of tive hundred pounds would go 
but a very little way in carrying out his intentions. 
At times he was sorely tempted. The demon of ava- 
rice would whisper iri bis ear, ‘* You chose the wrong 
sister, John. 
far richer than Margaret. She is love-sick, but her 
love is unreciprocated. Would not this be a favor- 
able opportunity for you?” The young man repudi- 
ated the base suggestion, but he could not help 
watching Mary with more than ordinary curiosity. 
Not only because, according to the humble standard of 
Winsford, she was a millionaire, but because such a 
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Mary is younger, prettier and riclier— | 


change had come over her ever since the memorable 
evening on which she lost her brooch. Her vivacity 
had departed ; she became silent and brooding; she 
avoided her sister’s company, and wandered about 
the fields and lanes in apparent solitude. Her moth- 
er questioned her sharply, but obtained no satisfac- 
tory explanation. The anxious lady privately con- 
sulted Mr. Stanway on the subject of her daughter's 
pale cheeks and frequent reveries. ‘It’s not a case 
for physic, ma’am,” he replied in his usual biunt 
fashion. ‘Give her a pony to ride.” The doctor’s 
prescription seemed to answer admirably; for ina 
few weeks the young lady’s color returned, but her 
tongue remained far more silent than it used to be. 
She did not appear to be deeply moved by her god- 
mother’s death, but this was not to be wondered at, 
for, although Mary was her chief favorite, Miss Am- 
brose was not a person to inspire much affection. 
When the will was read, and she heard of the unex- 
pected fortune which she had inherited, her eyes 
sparkled with unrestrained exaltation, Even good- 
natured Margaret was somewhat scandalized by her 
sister’s manper, and tuld John that she hoped the 
possession of a large sum of money would not har- 
den Pully’s heart, 

Everybody wondered that Mr. Futbergill, who was 
by universal female consent the most eligible single 
young gentleman in Winsford, should remain go in- 
sensible to Mary’s charms—charms, too, which were 
not only personal but pecuniary. Some reported 
that he had a sweetheart upin London; others sur- 
mised that he was already married, in spite of his 
assertions to the contrary. The curious thing was, 
that he paid plenty of attention to other young 
ladies, while Mary, the prettiest and richest of them 
all, was studiously avoided. For the first few months 
she had appeared to feel this neglect keenly ; latterly, 
especially since Mr. Stan way’s jadicious prescription, 
she had submitted to her fate with apparent calm- 
ness. Presently a rumor spread which set all the 
gossips talking: Mr. Fothergill was going to quit the 
social—or unsocial—circle of the Stanway family, 
and was about to begin housekeeping on his own ac- 
count. It was contidently reported that he had pur- 
chased the lease and farniture of the late Miss Am- 
brose’s cottage. Then a rumor went abroad that he 
was going to be married. ‘“‘To whom?” was eagerly 
asked on all sides. The question was answered on 
Sunday morning by the Reverend Anthony Throck- 
morton in the following words: ‘“‘Also between Fred- 
erick Futbergill, bachelor,and Mary Rosetta Ambrose, 
spinster, both of this parish.” There was quite a 
buzz of excitement in the little church when this as- 
tonishing announcement was given out. Everybody 
stared at the Ambri ses’ pew, but as Mary was small 
of stature, and as she kept her veil down, public cu- 
riosity was not much gratified. As for Mr. Frederick 
Fothergill, he must have possessed nerves of brass; 
for he listened to the scund of his own name with a 
placid smile on his face which indicated amusement 
rather than any deeper emotion. The Ambrose 
family were not quite so astonished as other people; 
for just as they had ussembled in the hall ready 
dressed for church, Mary had suddenly addressed 
them thus: “ Dear father, mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, you will hear some surprising news this morn- 
ing. Don’t be angry with me.” Then with cheeks 
suffused with blushes, she had wrapped her cloak 
round her, and burried away to church. 

None of the family said a word on the subject dur- 
ing the return journey from church, thus evincing 
singular powers of self-control. Mrs. Ambrose cer- 
tainly eseayed to speak, but was summarily stopped 
by a sharp grip of her husband’s fingers. When 
they got home, Margaret, the privileged sister, fol- 
lowed Mary to her bed-chamber. 

* Polly, darling,” she began, “ you are twenty-one 
now, 80 we have no right to question you; but I 
should like to know how all this happened.” 

“ Very naturally,” answered Mary, quietly. “It 
was a case of mutual attraction. I fell in love with 
Fred, as he was in the act of handing me my brooch; 
he, likewise, in the same moment, fell in love with 
me.” . 

‘““He kept his affection wonderfully well con- 
cealed,” observed Margaret, scornfully. ‘I suppose 
it only showed itself atter aunt’s will was read?” 

**You are mistaken, my usually acute sister. 
Freddy declared himself a month betore aunt’s 
death; at a time when fifty pounds and father’s 
blessing appeared likely to be the extent of my mar- 
riage portion.” 

“Then why have you both been so mysterious?” 

** Because Mr. Fothergill hates to be talked about. 
We determined to keep our engagement secret as 
long as ible, and I think we have managed pret- 
ty cleverly.” 

“So cleverly that lam longing to know how you 
did it.” 

**T must not gratify your curiosity in that respect.” 

** When did the Stanways learn the news?” 

‘*At church this morning after the second lesson.’”’ 

* You are a strange girl, Polly.” 

“Am I? Perhaps I take after my godmother.” 
Then, speaking with greater softness than she had 
hitherto shown, she said, “‘ Maggie, I knew from the 
first that Frederick was destined to be my husband. 
I did not seek him, and he shunned me, yet we were 
brought together.” 

“ By whom?” 

“I must not say. Bya person whom you will nev- 
er see, unless your eyes are specially opened.” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

“I dare say not; and Aunt Kezia bas been ex- 
tremely kind and sympathizing since the twenty- 
fifth of November.” 


* 





** Since her death?” 

“oe Yeu.” 

* Polly, are you mad?” 

** No, Maggie; it is that you are blind, like most 
other people.” 

“ That I certainly feel myself to be. I am groping 
in the dark.” 

“And there, dearest sister,” said Mary, speaking 
gayly, ‘I mustleave you. ‘‘ Come,” she said, ** give 
me a kiss, and congratulate me on my approaching 
happiness.” lie 

‘Twill kiss yon, my darling, but I cannot con- 
gratulate you,” said Margaret, sadly, ‘‘ because I 
don’t approve of this marriage.” 

* Why not?” 

“T hate mysteries. Why was not your engage- 
ment made public, like John’s and mine?” 

** Because your John and my Frederick view such 





matters differently, Maggie. Tuere ie the dinner- 
bell. You had better ran and take off your bonnet.” | 

Mr. Ambrose was deeply wounded at his younger : 
daughter’s dissimulation. He obstinately refused to 
believe that her lover had declared his sentiments 
before the reading of Aunt Kezia's will. He plainly 
told Mary that Fothergill had made love to her for 
the sake of her seven thousand pounds, and for noth- 
ing besides. John Bowden coincided in this view. 
The outspoken expression of these sentiments tend- 
ed to estrange Mary trom her relatives, and did more 
harm than good. If ber futher and her intended 
brother-in-law had showed any friendliness towards 
her lever, Mary would doubtless have listened to 
their well-meant and judicious recommendations 
concerning marriage settlements; as it was, she re- 
fused to accept any of theiradvics. Marriage settle- 
ments, argued the silly, love-smitten girl, implied 
distrust. Her Frederick deserved to be trusted im- 
plicitly; she would leave everything in his hands. 

Meanwhile, Frederick Futhergill maintained a calm 
and unroftied outward demeanor. He reccived the 
cold and constrained greetings of Mr. Ambrose and 
his elder daughter with apparent satisfaction, and 
even bore halt an hour’s lecture from Mis. Ambrose 
with such entire good-hun.or, that the worthy lady 
began to incline to his side, aud told her husband 
that, as Mary was her own mistress, and was bent 
on the match, they had better put a good face on it, 
and not go sulking about as if the family were being 
disgraced. There was no disgrace about the matter, 
she argued; the poor young man could not help be- 
ing an orphan, who had lost both his parents in In- 
dia; he wasaclever doctor, and if anything hap- 
pened to old Stanway, he would have all the Winsford 
practice in his own hands. 

In spite, however, of Mrs, Ambrose’s praiseworthy 
efforts to bring about a reconciliation, the marriage 
proved a rather melancholy ceremony. The church 
was crowded with sight-seers, but the actual actors 
in the drama were few in number. John Bowden 
was summoned to London the day before by profese- 
edly urgent business, which, it was suspected, be 
could easily have deferred, while Mr. Ambrose-gave 
his daughter away as gloomily as if he were deliver- 
ing her up to the exccutioner’s axe. There wasa 
wedding break fast afterwards, and some of the young 
people present enjoyed themselves; but among those 
who were most closely interested in the bride an in- 
expressible air of depression prevailed. 

After the usual month of travel, the young couple 
returned, and took up their abode in Aunt Kezia’s 
cottage, which had been carefully prepared for their 
reception. Mary came back in excellent health and 
spirits, and appeared perfectly satisfied with her 
husband. The young people were freed from the 
domestic annoyances which often plague newly-mar- 
ried couples, by the presence of Tryphena Scott, 
who, though rendered independent by her late mis- 
tress’s annuity, appeared well content to increase her 
emoluments by accepting another situation. Every- 
thing seemed to go on smoothly and prosperously, 
and by degrees the Ambrose Family became recon- 
ciled to the match. Mrs. Ambrose, who dearly loved 
company and gossip, began to drop in to tea, while 
Margaret held long and confidential conversations 
concerning housekeeping matters with Mary, who, 
though the younger sister, d all the airs of an 
experienced matron. : 





V.—FOTHERGILL’S MIDNIGHT STUDIES. 


SEVERAL months later, when John Bowden mar- 
ried Margaret, Frederick Fothergiil heaped coals of 
fire on his brother-in-law’s head; for, instead of ab- 
senting bimself from the ceremony and its subse- 
quent festivities, he did all he could to entertain the 
assembled company, and made ove of the best wed- 
ding breakfast speeches that had ever been heard in 
Winsford. How proud his little wife felt of her 
handsome husband, as she listened to his silvery elo- 
quence! With what matronly condegcension did she 
not regard poor Maggie, who sat pale and tremulous 
in her orange-flower wreath! ‘“ Good-by, «ear 
Maggie,” she afterwards said, when the travelling- 
carriage came to the door, and she was folding her in 
the farewell sisterly embrace, ‘‘ Good by! How nice 
it will be when you come back! The two houses are 
only a niile apart, and I think your John is beginning 
to lay aside his prejudice against my Frederick. 
Don’t prolong the honeymoon. This day month I 
shall leok out for you.” 

The honeymoon was nearly over, and the vivacity 
which had distinguished Frederick Fothergill had 
been succeeded by an unwonted depression of spir- 
its, so that bis devoted wife became somewhat uneasy. 

“ My darling,” she said, as she laid her curly brown 





head on his shoulder, and standing on tiptoe, threw 


her arms around his neck—‘ my darling, you have 
over-fatigued yourself.” 

“O no, I haven’t,” he answered, with a smile, 
‘It’s a sort of constitutional headache, which | 


thought 1 had got rid of when I married you, dear’ 


Polly.” The smile by which this speech was accom. 
panied soon faded away, leaving bebind it an expres. 
sion which might be interpreted, according to the 


mood of the observer, to imply weariness, bodily suf. 


fering or remorse. 


Having been brought up in the simplicity of old 


fashioned farmhouse habits, Mary wax accustomed 
to go to bed early. Her husband usually followed at 
®@ much later hour. Some brides, without being 
thought exacting, would have resented this unsogi- 
ableness, and would have insisted either that their 
spouses should go to bed earlier, or that they should 
sit up later. Bot Mary was far to much wrapped 
up in ber husband to harbor any such discontented 
thoughts. She remembered that his professions] 
avocations left him little time to stady, and was not 
surprised, therefore, that he should dedicate the two 
tranquil hours immediately preceding midnight to 
that object. 

One evening Mary bade her husband good-night at 
the study-door, kissed his forehead, and entreated 
him to think of his health and not sit up too late, 
With an air of playful impatience he gently pushed 
ee ae as he heard her light footstep 

gz her bed-chamber he double-locked the door- 
of his study. 


Instead, however, of opening grave and learned |. 


tomes, as his innocent wife fondly imagined, the 
young man unlocked a cellaret,and taking out a 


bottle of Maraschino, filled a wine-glass with the |. 


luscious liquor. He then threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and sat laxuriously sipping the contents of the 


glass, after which he lighted a regalia cigar, and sat | 


peffing out thin wreaths of fragrant vapor. But 
these creature comforts did not apparently allay the 
disquietude which was visible in his countenance, 
Several times he sighed deeply, as if existence was a 


weary burden. Yet, to a casual observer, this young } 


man’s lot would have appeared most enviable. He 
possessed youth, health and good looks, his profes- 
sional reputation was high, he was socially popular, 
he had u.arried a beautiful girl, who do'ed on him, 


and who had brought him a substantial dowry. |. 


Even the attitude which he had assumed, and the 
soothing occupation in which he was engaged, seemed 
to indicate the most complete abandonment to sensn- 
ous enjoyment. Physically, he certainly appeared 
at ease; yet his mind was evidently tortured by 
doutts and anxieties. 

He was in the act of lighting a second cigar, when 
a stealthy footstep sounded on the gravel-walk in 
the garden outside, and presently afterwards a gentle 
tap was heard at the French window of the study. 
Uttering a murmur of dissatisfaction, Fothergill 
rose and opened the window. A tall female figure, 
clad in a bonnet and shawl of Quaker-like simplic- 
ity, entered. it was Tryphena Scott, the house- 
keeper. 

“ Well, Mrs. Scott?” said the young surgeon, as 
he caretully closed the window after her, and lowered 
the Venetian blind. 

The housekeeper had silently glided to.a chair, and 
sat regarding the young man with a gaze of singular 
intensity. When she opened her lips she spoke in 
the respectful accents of a servant addressing a supe- 
rior, but there was a look in her eyes which beto- 
kened a closer and tenderer interest. No such feele 
ing appeared to be reciprocated by F thergill. His 
words were studiously cold and indifferent. 

“ Well, Mrs. Scott, what did he say?” 

‘“ He is coming over to talk to you presently, sir.” 

“ Curse him!” * 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Mr, Fothergill, do not speak 
s80.”” 

“TI deliberately repeat, curse him! He has broken 
from his contract. I promised him a thousand 
pounds, he accepted the offer. I have paid him the 
mc ney, yet he now demands more.” 

“Twice as much more,” said the housekeeper, 
quietly. ‘ 

** What! three thousand pounds?” 

The woman nodded. 

“Scoundrel! I didn’t think that even his impu- 
dence could go so far. Oa what grounds does he 
dare to demand it?” 

“* He considers that his services are worth that 
amount. Bat for his exertions my dear young mis- 
tress’s dowry would have been very small. But for 
him and me you would never have made your wite’s 
acquaintance. You are fond of her, are you not, 
Mr. Fothergill?” ; 

‘*T love her far better than I ever intended to love 
her,” answered the young man. “I went into this 
affair, as you well know, simply for the sake of mon- 
ey. I was poor,and you and Stanway placed a temp- 
tation before me. You pointed oat how we might all 
protit by the scheme. . You played on my little wife’s 
s@perstitious fancies. You professed yourself capa- 
ble of showing her her future husband in a vision. 
She swallowed the bait, and you carefully contrived 
meetings between us which were apparently acciden- 


tal. I willsay nothing’ about Miss Ambrose’s will, | 


but when I reflect on the past, I remoréefully feel 
that we have been a leash of villains. Iam not thé 
blackest of the three; I have learned to love and re- 
spect my wife. Already hercharacter has influenced 


“ine for good. Iniean to treat her as a good wife 


should be treated. But as for you and Stanway, you 


have acted from the meanest motives—from mere f, 


greedy love of gain.” 
“ Let Mr. Stanway speak for himself,” answered, 
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‘Tryphena, haughtily. ‘I,at least, have not acted 
from avarice.” 

« From what motive, then?” 

“From affection.” 

Fothergill barst into a derisive laugh. ‘‘ My dear 
Mrs. Scott,” he said, “I know that, in comparison 
with you, lam rather young; but I am not quite 

enough to believe that.” 

“ Indeed—” she began. The tears came into her 
eyes, and sobs choked her utterance. 

«No crocodile weeping, I beg, Mra. Scott,” said the 
young man. “Anything in reason you shall have. 
I like you fifty times better than that villanous old 
Stanway. Hush! I hear him outside. Dry your 
eyes quickly, Mrs. Scott, and open the window.” 

She silently obeyed, and admitted Mr. Fothergill’s 
senior partuer. . 

The doctor was evidently somewhat under the in- 
fluence of strong drink—a baneful habit which had 
ensnared him recently, since the perpetration of cer- 
tain reckless deeds. His usually dry, tic man- 


Mary obeyed; but on entering her room, went 
again to the window. She heard heavy footsteps 
cranching on the gravel walk, and then a stumble, 
followed by a suppressed imprecation. Then a voice, 
which she knew to be that of her husband’s partner, 
called out: ‘ 

‘*Remember, Fothergill, I must bave a decided 
answer on Sunday night.” 

“Why are you shivering at the window, Polly?” 
demanded her husband, roughly, as he entered the 
room. ‘ G» to bed at once.” 

** Who was that in the garden, dear?” she asked, 
timidly. : » 

“What's that to you?’ Then more gently, fear- 
ing that he should excite suspicion by his unwonted 
abruptness, “‘ What an inquisitive little puss you are! 
Who do you think it was?” 

“T thought it was Mr. Stanway.” 

“ Did you hear him say anything?” 

“Yes; that he must have a decided answer on 





ner was exchanged for a forced familiarity, which, 
being alien to his natural character, was exceedingly 
offensive. 

“ Halloo, friend and partner!” he said, extending 
his hand; “it’s very civilof you to stay up for me, 
because I know you don’t relish the basiness I’ve 
come about. Sit down, Tryphena; we’reall athome 
here; we're all partners in the same boat, and we’ll 
all sink or swim together, eh, Fothergili?’’ 

“ Unless you wish my wife to hear you, you'd bet- 
ter not talk so loudly, Mr. Stanway,” said the young 
man, sternly. ‘‘ Now, sir, for business. Haven’t you 
been already well paid for your share in the shabby 
conspiracy?” i 

“Shabby conspiracy!’ Ha! ha! D*ye hear that, 
Tryphena? Now he has got the girl and the money, 
he wants to pooh-pooh the whole affsir. That wont 
suit me, Master Fred Fsthergill. Let me tell you, 
sir, plainly that I have not been sufficiently paid for 
the benefits I have conferred on you. When I first 
called upon you in London at Tryphena’s suggestion, 
I found you down upon your luck—cleaned out com- 
pletely by turf and gaming-house losses. Seeing that 
* you were a man of good appearance, I hinted that I 
could find you a pretty wife, with expectations of 
about a couple of the dof p ds. You jumped 
at the idea, and promised me half the money. Well, 
matters turned out better than I prophesied. My 
respected patient, Miss Ambrose, died a twelvemonth 
sooner than I thought she would, and, what is more, 
she behaved magnificently towards her god-daughter. 
You have now got six thousand pounds sterling un- 
der your entire control, a pretty wife, a share ina 
good practice, and a respectable reputation. All 
these advantages you owe meand to Tryphena. Now 
look at my position. 1’m tired to death of Winsford 
ways and Winsford people. I want t» breathe a fresh 
atmosphere—the atmosphere of the New World; and 
as my wife isn’t like yours, a pretty woman, I should 
like fo leave her behind. But 1 don’t want to act 
unhandsomely by her. When I married her she 
brought me two thousand pounds. The money is 
now all spent, so I should like to leave her the same 
sum as a parting present. As for you, you will get 
the entire practice, worth at least five hundred pounds 
a year. Iam prepared, therefore, to wish you and 
everybody else in Winsford good-by for the sum of 
three thousand pounds, cash down.” 

‘* Supposing I should refuse?” 

“Refuse. You daren’t be so ungrateful. Why, 
sit, you owe everything to me and Tryphena. Dare 
to refase, and you will learn that though I love mon- 
ey much, I love revenge still better. John Bowden 





He suspects that there was something queer in the 
transaction. If I give him a hint—” 

“ He will hand you over to the police. You had 
better take care, Mr. Stanway. It was you who 
committed the crime, not I. Supposing | choose to 
be beforehand with you, and tell John Bowden 
ever) thing?” 

“ You dare not. Come, sir, be reasonable, and let 
us share and share alike.” 

F thergili appeared irresolute. He . paused for 
some moments, and then said: 

“I will give an anewer on Sunday evening.” 

“After church, I sappose? We know that you are 
a devoted church-goer,” sneered Stanway. 

“ For once, I'll stay away from church. Now, sir, 
be pleased to take your departare.” 

Mary Fothergill had fallen asleep snon after retir- 
ing to rest, bat awoke some hours later under the 
influence of a disturbing dream. As a night-light 
was burning on the toilet-table, she looked at her 
watch, and was surprised to perceive that it was 
half-past one o’clock, and that her husband was still 
absent from the room. She became somewhat un- 
easy, rose from her bed, partially dressed herself, and 
went to the window, It was open, and she fancied 
she heard the sound of voices prucsediug from the 
study below. 

“Some one must have rung the night-bell,” she 
said to herself, “and that, probably caused the 
dream which frightened me. Perhaps Frederick will 
be obliged to go out—I must run down and kiss him, 
Poor fellow.”” 

She descended the stairs, and paused before the 
study-door. The sound of voices was plainly audible 
within. She knocked softly, and the voices immedi 
ately ceased, 

4 Who’s there?” demanded her husband, hurriedly. 

O ily your wife,” answered the girl. “ Dear Fred, 
it’s half-past one.” 

“I know that,” he returned; “I’m coming up in a 
minute. Run off to bed, there’s a good Polly.” 








has never forgiven you for marrying Mary Ambrose. | 





dayevening. He seemed very angry, dear Fred.” 
“ Yes, he is rather savage,” answered her husband, 
relapsing into his usual tone of cool indifference. 
“* The fact is, we’ve had a little tiff together. Part- 
ners, like married peopie, sometimes fall out.” 

“*T hope I shall never fall out with you, love,” said 
Mary, fondly holding her husband in her arms. 

“]’m sure you wont,” he replied, kissing her. The 
caress emboldened Mary to ask what the tiff was 
about. ; 

‘** About our respective shares in the partnership. 
Stanway wants rather more than I agreed for. But 
we shall make it all right, [dare say. Now put your 
little head on the pillow, and go off to sleep like a 
mouse.” 

é [END OF NUMBER TWO ] 


AN ENGLISH PUBLIO NURSERY. 


The hubbub, and wail, and racket of a nursery 
are, in spite of all efforts, impossible to be avoided. 
“ Waa!l’’ is the melody from one corner; ‘‘ Wa-a-aa!” 
more passionately, and in a tone lower, is the melody 
from another; and “‘ Wa-a-a-aaa!’’ sounds from the 
middle and the sides, and left and right, lowly, 
loudly, from a weak hoot to a shrill scream, till there 
is every variety of forte and piano, largo and affettu- 
080, and there is occupation of every note in the scale. 
Feeding-bottles are an incalculable boon. Before 
the invention of the India rubber tubes to attach to 
these, must surely have been before the invention of 
babies’ day-boarding too. It is imppossible to sup- 
pose the one thing without the other. In each iron 
nursery cot, in each snug bassinette (laid, for better 
warmth and watching, on the ground, and close 
round the large, wide fire), wherever there is a little 
round, sott head, with eyes that look up gravely 
when their quiet is disturbed, there also is a wee, 
wet, mobile mouth, busy at the embouchure of a feed- 
ing bottle, sucking in liquid satisfaction. Conceive 
if no pillow and coverlet could be substituted for a 
bosom, and if each poor babe had to lie and scream 
with hunger and discomfort till there was opportanity 
to administer its meal! What would be the difficul- 
ties, then, if the matronsof these institutions are not 
without difficulties now? Said one matron; ‘‘ When 
you’re a walking with one baby’’— she was in a nurs- 
ery where some of the babies are boarded monthly 
and quarterly, and she had five with her always all 
night—“‘ when you’re a-walking with one baby, sup- 
pose another screams. Well, then, it wakes all the 
rest; and suppose their bottles have got sucked 
empty, how are you to fill ’°em?” How, indeed! 
And how can these hard-worked matrons bear the 
screams, when they are not from their own babies, 
and no maternity works its magic on them, to muke 





| them think the sounds rich melody, and the little 
: beings who are uttering them the most precious arm- 


fals in the world? 

O dear! it must be hard work when a baby will be 
restless and peal out its cry, if its flesh and blood are 
alien to us, and its poor eyes bring back no memory, 
and its little smile inspires no hope. And what if it 
is in our care only as a custo:ner, and the price of it 
is but twopence daily, and the child’s clothes are not 
too clean nor too often changed, and the mother that 
leaves it with us is less cleanly and seductive still? 
Even this twopence, too, has to be struck for. Wo- 
men will bring only three halfpence of it; ora penny; 
or perhaps a promise that it shall all come at night, 
when they have done their work, and earned their 
money. The matrons are forced w be very strict. 
If they give a few pence credit, the probability is that 
the mother will never bring her child again; for if 
she did she would bave to pay her debt! But all 
this has, honorably and mercifuily, no effect upon 
the child. In all the nurseries from which this ac- 
count is taken, ali the little creatures were treated 
perfectly alike. It was a matter even of necessity, 
one matron’s experience had tangbt her, that it 
should be so. If a mother, coming to take away her 
baby, saw 4 matron kissing and tundling one, and 
taking no heed of hers, she would b as hot-blooded 
and sore as a wounded tigress. Her child is as 
precions as any other’s; as choice; as comely; why 
should they be nursed and crooned over, and hers be 
neglectedly laid by? And yet there are some babies 
one’s heart goes right oat to instantly, and others 80 
blank and_pictareless there is no wish to look upon 
them twice! But this “selection” mast not be made 
a * principle,” (although, as Lupa Szcands says, ** it 
comes hard at times, tor some children I conld heat, 
and others I couldn’t kiss, if it was ever so!’’) or the 
popularity of the nursery goes, and no awount of 
voluntary subscriptions, or efforts of ladies’ commit- 
tees, will make it any more hold up its head. 


A public nursery is generally up stairs, over a suite © 
of rooms used for cheap schools or other works of | 
charity; and it is always beautifally clean and airy, 
and as cheery and sunlit as crowded streets in a 
crowded quarter will allow. It has always the row 
of iron cots—some of them to swing, some stiff and 
still—for short-coated babies, and the reserve of snug 
basket-bassinettes for those absolute “ infants,” only 
yet just emancipated from their “month.” For more 
spaciousness and air the door of the room is not kept 
shut, but the entrance is guarded by a half-door or 
palisaded gate. Little mottled legs crawl or toddle 
sometimes much greater distances than a nurse can 
calculate; and lest there should be 4 bump, bump, 
bump, down a steep stair, and then a dead hush, and 
& little heap of white and flaccid limbs, the tiny in- 
vestigators are put on one plain level and locked se- 
curely in. Round this safeguard some of the little 
creatures throng curiously. Blue eyes, that look like 
a piece ot heaven, peep through it for a glimpse of 


| men and manners that holds them tranced; black 


eyes, with a flash and sparkle harmonizing thor- 

oughly with the bright crow that is the other evi- 

dence of quick delight, dart there for ashort moment 

of brilliant fan; and when the concealed lock is 

touched that lets the gate go, there isa laughing 

scatter of such of these wee folks as are agile enough 

to run, or a flat and sounding sit upon the ground of 
the others who are not so nimbie, or not so brisk- 

brained as to discover instantly whatis going on. 

Little hearts are rent then, with pain or indignation, 
and little lungs utter a iusty cry; but thereare things 
about for speedy consolation. The floor of the nur- 

sory is strewn with treasure; and dimpled hands, or 

poor white wasting ones, are soon stretched out to 
pick portions of it up. There is a bald doll, for in- 
stance, battered out of all likeness save that to be 
recognized in a column topped by a dilapidated 
globe; and it is raised in a pair of little arms imme- 
diately, and lulled to a mimic rest. There are some 
soft fluff balls, rolled, and tossed, and nursed into 
tints that defy description; and these are snatched 
at, and cuddled and sung to with a determination 
that of itself brings forgetfulness, and smiles all grief 
away. Then there is a magnificent wool bow-wow, 
that squeaked once, though it will eqaeak no more, 
and that is nothing but a legless, faceless, tangled 
mass; but it gives its solace swiftly; as do the wicker 
rattles, and the tin-sealed boxes with lively stones in 
them, and the dinted tea-trays, and the other well- 
worn objects that do duty for better things, and that 
might be chosen perhaps, through baby caprice or 
tried affection, even in presence of all the rich nov- 
elties of a gorgeous bazaar. 


A CHICKEN DANCE. 

To see a chicken dance requires a long journey. 
The performers are the sharp-tailed grouse dwelling 
in the north western plains of America, and replacing 
on the west of the Rocky Mountains the well-known 
prairie hen of the eastern districts. This beautifal 
bird is alike estimable for the admirable sport which 
-it affords, and for its delicacy as an article of food; 
and it is very desirable that, if possible, it should be 
acclimated in England. Mr. Lord, the naturalist to 
the British North America Boundary Commission, 
is sanguine on this point, and believes it to be most 
admirably fitted for English hill and moorlaud dis- 
tricts. It is very hardy,” he observes, ‘‘ capable of 
bearing a temperature of 30 degrees below zero; 
feeds on seeds, berries and vegetable matter, in ev- 
ery particular analogous to what it could find in our 
own hill country; a gooi breeder, having usually 
from twelve to fourteen at a brood; nests early, and 
would be shot about the same period as our own 
grouse.” He adds that the young birds in May 
could be caught at any point up the Columbia River, 
and once on board the steamer, could be fed as readily 
as fowls. 

The fur hunters term these birds spotted chickens. 
They pair very early in the spring, and their love 
meetings are celebrated by remarkable festivities 
called chicken dances, Their ball-room is a high, 
round-topped mound, and the dancing begins either 
at eunrise or in the evening, and by the time that the 
matrimonial arrangements are concladed, and the 
happy pairs set off tor their respective homes, the 
mound is trampled down as bare as a roa. 

Mr. Lord saw several of these dances, and gives a 
very graphic report of the first which he witnessed. 
Riding up into the hills early one spring morning, he 
heard the peculiar chuck-chuck which indicated that 
a dance was in progress. Tying up bis horse and 
dog, he crept towards the knoll from whence the 
sound proceeded; and finally gained the shelter of a 
stump, from whence, unperceived, he had an excel- 
jent view. Like a true lover of natare, he frankly 
admits the “ joyous delight which the sight afforded 
him. There were,” he observes, ‘‘ about eighteen or 
twenty birds present on this occasion, and it wus 
almost impossible to distinguish the males from the 
females, the plumage being 80 nearly alike; but L 
imagined the females were the passive ones. The 
four birds nearest to me were head to hea/, like 
game cocks in fighting attitude—the neck feathers 
raffled up, the little sharp tail elevated straight 
on end, the wings dropped close to the ground, but 
kee;ing up by vibration a continued throbbing or 
drumming sound. 

** They circled round and round each other in slow 
waltzing time, always maintaining the same atti- 
tude, but never striking at or grappling with each 
other; then the pace increased, and one hotly pursued 
the other until he faced about, and fete a fete went 








waltzing round again; then they did a sort of ‘cure’ 




























performance, jumping about two feet into the air 
until they were winded; and then they strutted 
about and struck an attitude, like an acrobat after a 
successful tumble. There were others marching 
about, with their heads and tails as high as they 
could stick them up, evidently doing the heavy swell ; 
others, again, did not appear to have any well-de- 
fined ideas what they ought to do, and kept flying up 
and pitching down again, and were manifestly rest- 


; less and excited—perbaps rejected suitors contem- _ 
plating something desperate. The music to this 


eccentric dance was the loud chuck-chuck continu- 
ously repeated, and the strange throbbing sound 
produced by the vibrating wings.” Mr. Lord subse- 
quently watched several other balls, in all of which 
the same series of strange evolutions was carried out. 





LUMBERMEN OF MAINS. 
An interesting class of people among whom Au- 
dubon the naturalist was thrown, in pursuit of sci- 
ence, was the lumberers of Maine, who at the ap- 
proach of winter leave their homes, and march into 
the pine-forests with their oxen, to work and dwell 
for months. Their bodies swathed in flannel, their 
heads and brows covered by the skin of the racoon, 
their legs encased in moose-skin and their feet thrust 
in broad moccasins, they stand hacking from dawn to 
eve at the majestic pines. These the oxen haul to the 
nearest frozen stream, till the ice becomes covered 
with the accumulating mass, when, their task thus 
completed, they wait for the breaking up of winter. 
The logs then swiftly reach the dams on the swollen 
streams, and throughout the summer continues the 
task of cutting them into boards. But sometimes 
the course of the stream is interrupted by narrow 
gorges. ‘One of the latter is situated about halfa 
mile above the mill-dam, and is so rocky and rugged 
in the bottom and sides as to preclude the possibility 
of the trees passing along it at low water, while, as 
I conceived, it would have given no slight labor to 
an army of woodsmen or millers to move the thou- 
sands of large logs that had accumulated in it. They 
lay piled in confused heaps to a great height along 
an extent of several hundred yards, and were in 
some places so close as to have formed a kind of dam. 
Above the gorge there is a large natural reservoir, 
in which the head waters of the creek settle, while 
only a small portion of these ripple through the 
gorge below, during the latter weeks of summer and 
in early autumn, when their streams are at the low- 
est. At the neck of this basin the lumberers raised 
a temporary barrier with the refuse of their sawn 
logs. The boards were planted nearly upright and 
supported at their tops by a strong tree, extended 
from side to side of the creek, which might there be 
about forty feet in breadth. It was prevented from 
giving way under the pressure of the rising waters 
by having strong abutments of wood laid against its 
centre, while the ends of these abutments were re- 
cured by wedges, which could be knocked off when 
necessary. The temporary dam was fow finished. 
Little or no water escaped through the barrier, and 
that in the creek above it rose in the course of three 
weeks to its top, which was about ten feet high, form- 
ing a sheet that extended upwards fully a mile from 
the dam. My family were invited early one morning 
to go and witness the extraordinary effect which 
would be produced by the breaking down of the bar- 
rier, and we all accompanied the lumberers to the 
place. Twoof the men,on reaching it, threw off 
their jackets, tied handkerchiefs round their heads, 
and fastened to their bodies a long rope, the end of 
which was held by three or four others, who stood 
ready to drag their companions ashore,in case of 


ing an axe, walked along the abutments, and, at a 
given signal, knocked out the wedges. A second 
blow from each sent off the abutments themselves, 
and the men, leaping with extreme dexterity from 
one cross log to another, sprung to the shore with the 
quickness of thought. Scarcely had they effected 
their escape from the frightfal peril that threatened 
them, when the mass of waters burst forth with a 
horrible uproar. All eyes were bent towards the 
huge heaps of logs in the gorge below. The tumul- 
tuous burst of the waters instantly swept away ev- 
ery object that oppo-ed their progress, and rushed 
in foaming waves among the timber that everywhere 
blocked up the passage. Pr@sently a slow heavy 
motion was perceived in the mass of logs; one might 
have imagined that some mighty monster lay von- 
vulsively writhing beneath them, struggling, with 
a fearful energy, to extricate himself from: the 
crashing weight. As the waters rose, this move- 
ment increased; the mass of timber extended in all 
directions, appearing to become more and more en- 
tangled exch moment; the logs bounced against each 
other, thrusting aside, submerging or raising into 
the air, those with which they came in contact. It 
seemed as if they were wafing a war of destruction, 
such as the ancient authors describe the efforts of 
the Titans, the foaming. of whose wrath might, to 
the eye of the painter, have been represented by the 
angry curlings of the waters; while the tremulous 
and rapid m- tious of the logs, which at times reared 
themselves al:uost perpendicularly, might by the poet 
have been taken for the shakings of the confounded 
and discou:fited giants. Tne logs once under way, 
rolled and tuwwbled amid the foam, as they were car- 
tied along. Many of the emaller trees broke across; 
from others, great splinters were sent ap Then, in 
tamultaous mvj ssty, swept along the mangled wreck ; 
the current being now increased to such a pitch, that 
the logs, as they were dashed against the rocky shores, 





resounded like the report of artillery, or the ram- 
blings of thunder. 








dangers or accident. The two operators, each bear- . 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HE COMES NOT. 


BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


Cease, ye winds, your wild contending! 
lam mad with human fate, 
For my love comes not to meet me, 
And the hours are growing late. 
Lighter, lighter drop the shadows 
On the headland far away, 
And the east is brighter growing— 
Can it be the coming day ? 


List! I hear him. ‘Tis his footfall 
Down among the yellow reeds. 
Stil), O heart! ‘tis but the wild wind; 
Ah, thy waiting nothing steads. 
Day is coming, night is passing, 
And the stars are growing gray ;* 
Lo! 1 hear the shout of boatmen 
Out upon the sleepy bay. 


Come, O love! I'm waiting, weeping, 
Waiting in the chosen grot, 

While the stars their watch are keeping, 
Wondering why thou comest not. 

Now I hear the voice of morning 
Far across the sluggish bay; 

See the darkness bidding farewell, 
Farewell to the coming day. 


No, he comes not. He will never, 
Ne’er return to me again; 
1 shall watch, and watch forever, 
Down beside the narrow fen,— 
Where we part 4 last forever, 
Down among the tangled weeds; 
By the road that meets the village, 
Out among the soughing reeds. 
* This appearance or color of the stars just before day- 
break is more noticeable in a southern climate than in 
ours. 


o> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SCHEME FOILED. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


** He'll say, I am a woman and we are all the same; 

He'll say, I loved, when he was here, to whisper of his 
flame,— 

But, when he went to Tunis, my maiden troth had 
broken, 

And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for his 
token. F 

My earrings! my earrings! O luckless, luckless well !— 

For what to say to Muca, alas! I cannot tell."’ 


A LITTLE figure was rubbing its eyes as it strug- 
gled upright upon the seat of a tiny summer-house 
ina tiny gardén in the suburbs of Boston. It was 
spring weather, and sleep overcomes one 80 in the 
languid days of May. At least, it was certain slumber 
had overtaken Rose Maple, and she bad slept through 
the whole time she should have been perfecting her- 
self in her French lesson. For how was she ever to 
reside in Paris without knowing any more than to 
say Avez vous pain out of her exercise book, and 
saying it “ pang ”’ at that? 

Rose shook back the flossy flaxen hair, and pressed 
her hands upon her eyes. Those eyes had looked at 
life for eighteen years, but they were as unsophisti- 
cated as girls’ eyes are apt to be when life has been 
carefully guarded, when all the color let upon them 
has been lovingly made roseate by hands of doting 
parents, and by a general combinatiun of happy 
things. ~ 

Rose’s French grammar had fallen to the ground 
during her nap, and she stooped and picked it up, 
with a long sigh of sleepiness. Then, as her eye fell 
on the title-page, where, in a bold text, was inscribed 
her name, in conjunction with the words, “ From 
Roland,” a blush spread over her face, and her slum- 
ber was completely dissipated by a rush of happy 
thoughts. Turning .1e leaves of the book, to tind 
the place where she was studying, she looked casu- 
ally at the first finger of ber lett band, thinking of 
the ring wherewith it was bound; but the finger was 
empty and forlorn—no ruby sparkled there. She ut- 
tered a cry of alarm. She remembered seeing the 
ring almost the last thihg before she tell asleep. 

She sprang to her feet, and looked about her in a 
bewildered manner. Even the most strong-minded 
of us are superstitious about some things, and Rose 
was so concerning the ring which was the sign of her 
betrothal to Roland Wallace. The two lovers had 
consecrated the trinket by special promises when he 
had put it on her finger, and Rose would hardly have 
suffered so much if she had suddenly missed her 
right hand, as she did now, as her eyes glared about 
in every corner of the arbgr, hoping, expecting to see 
the red gleam somewhere on the almost turfless 
ground. 

But she saw nothing, and ‘she went down on her 
knees and explored under the seat where she had 
been reclining. 

“It was too large for that finger, and I told him 
so!” she murmured, in frightened tones, to herself. 
“It’s a miracle that I have never lost it before. It 
must be in this summer-house; therefore I shall find 
it before I leave the place—and once on my finger 
again, I shaii tie it so it will not easily get off again.” 





= this time the blonde face was pale, having lost 


its blushes of memory and surprise, and the clear 
hazel eyes were clouded. 

It is curfous how sorrow will give dignity, perhaps 
decision, to a face which has not yet reached the 
epoch of independence and self-reliance. Rose Ma- 
ple’s face, as she at last stood upright, wae fally as 
attractive as when beaming with smiles—for, if the 
smiles were sunny, they could not go quite so deep as 
sainess. 

She stood for a moment reflectively at the door, 
trying to persuade hervelf that she was very silly to 
feel all at once so despondent. It was but a ring, af- 
ter all. But then, besides the tender bond of which ft 
was a token, it had been Roland’s mother’s ring—it 
had been the betrothal sign for two generations in 
his family—and now it was lost. 

“ Because my hand was anworthy,” thought Rose, 
with tearfal eyes. 

A voice from the house called, impatiently: 

* Rose! Rose! Your French teacher has come!” 

With a mighty effort Rose conquered her tears, 
took her book and went to the house. In the hall 
she met her cousin Rachel, who looked at her with 
surprised glance, and caught her by the sleeve, as 
she was going by without speaking. 

“ What in the world is the matter?” asked Rachel, 
in a soft voice, examining with comprehensive glance 
the face of Rose. ‘* You look as if you had met with 
the most disastrous affliction out there in the sum- 
mer-house. Has some irregular verb completely 
subdued you? Here, let me take the grammar a 
minute; I can set you right directly. What word is 
it?” 

Rose retained the grammar with rather too decided 
@ movement, She was indignant that every one 
should persist in thinking her so childish. She would 
have passed on without replying, but Rachel still 
stood before her; then she said, angrily: 

“It has nothing to do with verbs, and 1 don’t want 
to discuss the subject now. Let me go to monsieur.” 

**O, I beg your pardon,” said Rachel, immediately 
stepping aside, and speaking with the utmost good- 
humor. ‘I only wanted to assist you, if possible.” 

Rose went through the next room, thinking it was 
always so—cousin Rachel always kept her temper, 
always was polite, and she consequently very often 
appeared at immense disadvantage, and it was usu- 
ally before some one whose opinion she valued. 
What made Rachel, while she was apparently so kind 
and obliging always, so often irritate her beyond 
endurance? It was very strange. According to all 
appearances, Rose ought to have loved her cousin 
very much, and been thankful it had happened so 
that she was an established inmate of the family. 
Rose had not yet learned the fluent use of the words 
“ antagonistic” and ‘“ uncongenial,’’ or she would 
many times have consoled herself with them. 

When she entered the library, where she usually 
took her lessons, a gentleman rose and came forward, 
took her hand, pressed it slightly, and looked with 
undisguised admiration at his pupil, who was not at 
all conscious of his manner at that moment, though 
she experienced a diversion from her troubling 
thoughts. Monsieur looked as all Frenchmen ought 
to look—and a vast number of those who find their 
way to this country fulfil their duty, and present to 
us jast such a face and figure as did Rose’s teacher. 
He was below medium height, slender, swarthy, 
with heavy dark hair and eyebrows, small black eyes, 
beard a /a Napoleon IiI., mustache waxed elaborate- 
ly. But all Frenchmen do not possess such insinuat- 
ing address, such politeness that is devotion itself, 
such tact, such gentle modulations of voice, all com- 
bined with an apparent unobtrusiveness. And then, 
he was in reality a Parisian, and talked good French 
with a good accent. 

A very fitting man, you will say, to be Rose Maple’s 
teacher while her lover was away. He was, in trath, 
a perfect jewel for a teacher; if a pupil did not learn 
rapidly and correctly, it was no fault of his. 

Rachel North had once been a pupil of his, and it 
was she who procured his services in behalf of her 
cousin, for Rose, as wife of Roland Wallace, would 
be obliged to reside for several years, at least, in 
Paris, and it behouved her to know something of the 
language. 

“* Mademoiselle is not in the mood for her lesson to- 
day,” be said, as she sat down opposite him, in her 
little low rocking-chair; fur she was accustomed to 
rock furiously when trying to recall a rebellious 
conjugation. 

* No; [am not in the mood,” she said, sadly, his 
well-modulated tones rather soothing to her. “ Bat 
we will begin, if you please, though I am sure I am 
more terribly ignorant to-day than usual, even.” 

* Because something troubles you,” he said, appa- 
rently in no hurry at all to begin his task. 

It was noticeable, if any one had thought of it, 


that it required a remarkably long time for his les- ° 


sons at that house—much longer than it took for the 
three romping boys who were blessed with his ser- 
vices next door. Monsieur was very winning and 
sympathizing, and Rose’s heart was heavy. 

* Yes, I have lost something very valuable—to me 
—and it’s very mysterious about it. I cannot under- 
stand it.” 

Monsieur, thus addressed, instantly looked af her 
lett hand, and exclaimed, in a low voice: 

“Itis your ring! It is gone! That is, indeed, a 
joss!’?- And monsieur, urged by his profound pity, 
took the hand in his, held it a moment, contemplat- 
ing it with a kind of deprecating admiration, and 
then suddenly he raised it to his lips, and kissed it 
ardently. 

Kose drew it away, with a start and a blush, and 





mousieur exclaimed, in a half-whisper: 





“©, pardon me! Pardon me! You must have 
pity on a man tempted by such a beautiful hand. It 
is your fault, mademoiselle; you should not be so 
beautifal—or, being 80, you should not expect men to 
be indifferent.” 

Then he turned hastily and opened his book, not 
without a covert glance at the girl, to see how she 
took his boldness. But, as he rightly conjectured, 
that boldness was ro strongly veiled—so presented as 
an irresistible impulse, for which he was not ac 
countable—that Rose thought it would be very fovl- 
ish in her to be angry. So, with burning cheeks, she, 
also, opened her book, and began hastily and blun- 
deringly to translate. He let her go on, gently cor- 
recting the most flagrant mistakes, and when she 
was through, he read it to her in such a way that she 
realized for the first time that it was an impassioned 
love passage from ‘‘ Corinne,” and she blushed still 
more as she listened. 

When monsieur was going down the walk, after his 
instruction was over, it happened that Rachel was 
standing beneath the lilac-bush at the gate, and 
standing so that she could not be seen from the 
house. 

** How do you get on?” she asked, as monsiear 
paused by her side. 

“Charmingly. I have kissed her hand with im- 
pressement to-day, and have gazed at her with my 
soul in my eyes,” as the novels say,” was the answer. 

‘*Pshaw! Your soul!” exclaimed Rachel, with a 
laugh. “ That sight must have touched her heart. 
Shall you win the little simpleton’s affections?” 

“ That is to be seen,” he replied; “ bat the sport 
bids fair to be really enchanting. She’s a divine 
child!” 

“© yes! So all the gentlemen think—including 
Roland Wallace. But he wouldn’t fancy hearing 
you speak of her in that way.” 

Rachel ceased speaking, and drew something out 
from her pocket, holding it out to her companion 
and saying: 

“Can you make good use of that?” 

“It is the lost ring!” he exclaimed, taking it in his 
hand, and smiling as he read the words engraved 
within it—‘‘ Faithfal forever.” ‘So you found it? 
O, I see—the plot thickens. That Wallace is a for- 
tunate man in that he is beloved by two such women. 
What will you have me do now? I am half resolved 
to-day to take the blonde child for my wife, when ber 
lover is alienated.” 

“ The ‘ blonde child’ may be your wife, for all that 
I care,” said Rachel’s softly bitter voice; “ but I pre- 
dict that you’ll find a vein of real character beneath 
her pretty ways. She isn’t shallow, though she is 
childish. Win her if you can. Wallace comes back 
inamonth. Keep the ring; let him know you have 
it as a gitt from her, before he sees her on his return 
—then the marriage may not beso near. Both are 
proud enough, and you have wit enough to make this 
small conspiracy a success.” 

“And then?” asked monsieur, with his black eyes 
on her face. 

**Then Wallace may return tothe fancy he once 
had for Rachel North,” was the low answer, given 
with a good deal of malice in the tones. 

“Thanks,” said monsieur. “1 now thoroughl y | 
understand our game, and I am playing for a wife— | 
unless I change my mind. Adieu, mytriend.” And 
monsieur, having bowed over his companion’s hand, 


walked down the road, while Rachel sauntered slow- ' 


ly back into the house, and found the whole house- 


hold were uniting in a grand search for Rose’s lost ' 


ring, and she kindly joined in the hunt. 


Monsieur managed so dexterously, that even in the « 
next three weeks people surmised that it was just | 
possible that Rose Maple was being consvled for the ° 
absence of her lover. Rachel, whose scheming brain | 


had resolved upon success, made no scrupie in pre- 
venting the one letter Rose sent to Roland, before he 
started for home, from ever reaching ite destination. 
She sincerely wiehed monsieur might have the first 
telling of the ring story to Roland. 

Notwithstanding appearances, monsieur knew in- 
wardly that he had made no impression on the heart 
of Rose; but she liked to be with him—he amused 


and interested her, and she was thankful fur any- | 


thing that should help get away the time that still 
remained before Roland wouki come. 

Monsieur could very well bide his time; he felt 
sure she would turn to him when the crisis came, and ' 
Rachel knew the proud temper of Roland too well to 
expect he would seek an explanation after having lis- | 
tenéed to the story awaiting him. 

Monsieur had business in New York the week the . 
steamer Scotia was to arrive, and it was he whom 
Wallace first saw when he sprang upon the wharf. ; 
He had only seen the Frenchman for half an hour, 
once, in company with Rachel, but he knew he was 
Rose’s teacher, and he greeted him cordially, and ac- 
cepted his invitation to dine with him. 

When monsieur removed his gloves, and poured 
out a glase of wine in which to celebrate the happy 
return, Roland’s eye was caught by what seemed a 
familiar sparkle on monsieur’s hand. But thinking 
himself mistaken, he drank his wine, then looked 
again at the well-shaped fingers. 

Yes, there it was—or a fac-simile of the ring which 
had been one of the first things his baby eyes had 
seen. He stared hard at it, neglecting his dinner. 
Meanwhile monsieur was gayly chatting, but Roland 


heard not a word of what he was saying. At last he ; 


exclaimed, excitedly : . 

* I hope you will pardon me, but I must ask where 
you procured that ring? It is peculiar. I could have 
sworn there were not two rings of the same pattern 
in the world.” 


Monsieur’s manner became instantly one of a deli- 
cate confusion, and Roland’s heart grew morte and 
more fiery, his face flushed, his eyes burned. It could 
not be possible. The glowing hopes with which he 
had left the steamer were crushed back upon his soul, 

“ The ring was given me by one very dear to me,” 
said the Frenchman, in a carefully-modulated tone, 
“I have nothing to say on the subject, save that if 5 
lady, young and inexperienced, finds that she has 
given her troth to a man whom she discovers that she 
does not really love, it remains for that man, if he is 
a gentleman, to release her honorably, and stifle his 
pain as best he may.” 

It is impossible to describe the sweetness of mon- 
sieur’s tone—the pity, the deprecation, and yet the 
firmness of it. 

Roland listened as to the voice of doom. Rose had 
been mistaken; this Frenchman had been her com- 
panion during many of the days of his absence, and 
she had discovered that she had given her troth to 
the wrong man! “It remains for that man to stifie 
his pain as best he may.” Those words rang dully 
over and over in his brain, which seemed suddenly 
deadened. 

He sat silent for many minutes, leaning his head 
on his band, trying to recall his mind to him, so that 
he could think connectedly, At last he looked up 
and said: 

“Allow me to take the ring a moment?” 

ur took it from his finger, and handed it to 
him without speaking. Yes, there was no mistaking 
it—there was the very stone—one or two scratches on 
the gold he remembered, and the lying words, 
‘“* Paithfal forever.” 

He returned it, saying, in a high voice: 

“Thank you. Miss Maple showed extremely 
strange taste in bestowing this upon you. But love 
may explain everything.” He rose from the table. 
‘* Excuse me; I wish to catch the next train.” 

Monsieur felt that he must know if he was going to 
Rose, though he hardly believed that possible, and 
he said: 

* For Boston?” 

“No,” was the reply, haughtily; “ for my home in 
New Hampshire.” And Roland walked out, very 
erect, with a very white face and glazed-looking 
eyes. 

‘* Sacre!” muttered the Frenchman, looking after 
bim. ‘I'l wager my life that he doesn’t turn to 
Rachel for consolation; but what may time do?” 
with an afterthought concerning Rose. 

In a few days he returned to Boston, and walked 
out to the cottage of the Maples. He rightly judged 
that Roland would have written before this time, re- 
leasing Rose, and he hoped he might aid in restoring 
serenity to her mind. 

“ How is she?” he asked of Rachel, who came first 
into the parlor. 

“ She is well, apparently—only fully ten or twelve 
years older than when you saw her last. There she 
- is; I don’t care to be enlivened by her presence. 
| You’ve done admirably.” And Rachel left the room 
as Rose entered from the garden. 

Monsieur, weli poised as he was, could not refrain 
from starting slightly as he saw how correctly Rachel 
had spoken. This woman, who greeted him coolly 
and com posedly, had, indeed, the features and figure 
of Rose Maple, bat the features were sharper, the 
eyes large and cold; the figure had an erectness that 
suggested almost an aggressive self-reliance. 

With amazement, monsieur found that he could 
not resume his former familiar manner, and on every 
successive visit he became more and more convinced 
of that fact. She gave up her French lessons, but he 
begged the privilege of calling, and it was accorded 
in the same manner she would have loaned him 8 
book. 

He persevered in his acqnaintance for a year, and 
at the end of that time he decided that Rose Maple 
wasn’t the girl he thought she was, and he drop- 
ped her from his friendliness, heartily wishing he had 
never touched the stolen ring. 

Meanwhile, Rachel North had made it convenient 
for her to spend the greater part of the year in New 
| Hampshire, near Roland’s home—for he had sudden- 
ly decided to remain at home fora while. She saw 
haere often, but the taciturn amateur farmer did not 

even remember that he had ever fancied the dark 
and not unhandsome face of Rese’s cousin. Failing | 
' entirely where she hoped for success, Rachel sudden- 
iy married a wealthy widower, and blossomed as one 
of the most fashionable women at the South End. 

Not many months after her martiage, Rvland re- 
ceived the following note from monsieur, who finally 
discovered he had a heart and conscience, though not 

| over-sensitive ones: 


“My DEAR MONSIEUR WALLACE:—Pray let me 

relieve myse.f from a wicked secret. The ring you 

: gave to Rose Maple was stolen from her—though not 

by me—and given to me to do as I did with it. Con- 

‘ sequently, Mademoiselle Rose knows not, to this day, 

why you released her, I return the ring, with my 
blessing.’ 


As I do not know the precise time which it requires 
for an express train to reach Boston from Roland’s 
home in New Hampshire, I eannot tell how much 
time passed after the receipt of that letter before the 
ruby ring was again on Kose’s finger, and Rose’s 
weeping face hidden on Roland’s shoulder. 











| A man, complaining of being turned ont of a con- 
cert-room, said he was “fired with indignation.” 
“ If you were fired, *remarked a bystander, “ perhaps 


that is the reason they put you out.” 


—_ 








Trying to console herself with her soliloquy, she 
scrambled over every inch of the little place, uplifted 
every blade of grass and leaf that grew under the 
seats, then looked on the seats themselves, but she 
found nothing. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 














WOOING. 


Through the meadows, nigh the hedge-row, 
With the May-snow silver-laden, 

Whence doth sweet spring incense rise, 
There I met a blooming maiden. 

«+ Maiden, thou hast won a prize; 

Lost to me are both mine eyes: 

Ere I saw thee they could see 

All fair sights on earth that be— 

Now they only mirror thee. 

Take them; yet if thou wouldst give 
In exchange one glance so kind, 

I would be content to live 
Forever blind."’ 

“ What are thy two eyes to me ?"’ 
Lightly laughing, spake tif maid; 

“ Since I see without thine aid; 
Flatterers ever men will be." 

Through the meadows in the summer, 
Flushed the hedge-rows all with roses, 

There the maid again I found 
Culling fairest buds for posies 

“ Maiden, thou my tongue hast bound: 

Once it sang of all around; 

Now it is but moved to sing, 

* Love came by on idle wing, 

Aimed a dart and left a sting.’ 

Take my speech; yet for love's sake, 
One sweet word of pity give, 

That may me contented make 
Aye dumb to live." 

Lightly laughed the maiden then, 

“ Worthless is thy. speech to me; 
False forever it must be— 

Since so false the hearts of men."’ 

Through the corn-fields in the autumn, 
When the sheaves stood ripe and golden, 

There the maid once more I met: 
Sorrow did my soul embolden. 

“ Maid, thou art on mischief set, 

Thou hast proved a worse thief yet— 
Thou hast stolen my heart away : 
Give it tack."* But she said, “* Nay; 
What I win is mine alway.”’ 

Blushed she like the rose in June, 
Turned she like the lily pale, 

Soft her voice , like murmuring tune 
Of summer gale. 

“ We are quits—the game is played; 
If thy heart’s no longer thine, 
Truly thou hast taken mine, 
And art therefore fairly paid."’ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOUISE WINTON’S GIRLHOOD. 








BY MARY OC. BRISTOL. 





Tne little New England town, where the first 
eighteen years of my life were passed, was in a lonely 
part of the country, many miles distant from any of 
our great commercial towns. I was the oldest of a 
family of six, and an only daughter. My father was 
particularly proud of me, for I had not only been 
pronounced the best scholar in N——, but had for the 
last two seasons taught our village school. Aside 
from my teaching summers, and attending school 
winters, there was but little variety in my daily life. 
We went to church on the Sabbath, to the weekly 
lectures, to the singing school, and occasionally had 
a social gathering to which both old and young were 
invited. ; 

How dull and monotonous this kind of life was to 
me! and how at times I longed to get away from it 
all—longed to go where I could live a fuller, richer 
life. To my father I would not fur the world have 
breathed these thoughts, for he would not have un- 
derstood me: bat my sweet, gentle mother was my 
confidant; to her I laid bare “my heart, and though 
she said but little, I knew she secretly sympathized 
with me. 

It was one of our coldest, longest New England 
winters; and, although it was now the first of March, 
the snow was still lying on the ground to the depth 
of several feet. How lonely that winter had been, 
and how I longed for some change: I did not care 
much what; anything was preferable to the dull life 
I had been leading for the last few months. 

It was late at night; the rest of the family had 
been in bed several hours, but feeling no inclination 
to sleep, 1 sat quietly reading, when I was suddenly 
interrupted by a loud knock at the door. Thinking 
it was some of the neighbors, who had been taken 


hesitation I opened the door. Great was my surprise 
when, instead of meeting a familiar face, 1 saw that 
it was an entire stranger; a comparatively young 
man, but so wrapped in furs that his eyes and beard 
alone were visible. 

“Do not be alarmed my dear young lady; I will 
not hart a hair of your head, but in Heaven’s name 
allow me to bring in my wife and child, who, I fear, 
are dying of cold.” ’ 

Without waiting to arouse my parents I bade him 
bring them in at once. 

A moment more and he returned, bearing in his 
arms a pale, delicate woman, fullowed by a little boy 
of some five summers, who was crying bitterly with 
the cold. The lady was insensible, and I at first 
thought life was extinct. She certainly could not 
have looked more wan and deathlike bad she been 


was! Such beauty I bad read of in books, had 


seen before. 
The noise of their entrance awakened my mother; 


using the proper restoratives. It did not take long 
to wrap her in warm blankets, and place her in bed, 
and then for a few moments we stood by her bedside, 
eagerly watching for some sign of returning life. 


stood wringing his hands, and calling upon her in 
the most endearing manner to arouse, to awake, to 


of me to allow you to be out such a night as this. 


-| healthier hue; there was a nervous twitching about 


suddenly ill and sent for my mother, without any | 


shrouded for the grave. But O, how beautiful she 


dreamed of in my half-waking hours, but had never 


she hastily rose, and apparently taking in the whole 
scene at a glance, with rare presence of mind, and 


Her husband, too, almost beside himself with grief, 


Speak once more to him. 


“O Angy, wy love,” he said repeatedly, ‘‘ you must 
not die! I cannot live without you! It was eo cruel 


God knows I did it for the best—but how shall I ever 
forgive myrelf if she dies?” 

But she did not die. As we stood watching her, a 
pale glow spread over her face; her lips assumed a 


Edward Vernon was devotedly attached to his young 
wife, but I was not prepared for the change her death 
had wrought in him. It seemed to me years, instead 
of months, had been addeti to his age—that he had 
grown prematurely old since we last met, 

“O Louise,” he said, ‘I try to be submissive, for I 
know my Heavenly Father doeth all things well, but 
how can I live without Angy? how remain here 
where everything reminds me of her? I knew it 
was necessary for me to return; I knew my business 
demanded my attention, and for Willie’s sake I must 
make an effort to struggle on alone, Bat I cannot 
remain here; I must have a change. I have always 
wanted to visit the East, but did not expect to go yét 
for years. Angy and I had talked it over so often, 





the eyelids; then the eyes slowly opened, and look- 
ing inquiringly about, she would have spoken, but 
her husband forbade her. 

“ It is all right, love,” he said. “I am with you, 
and we are among friends, but you are too weak to 
talk now.” 

And with her band tenderly clasped in her hus- 
band’s, she soon sank into an easy slumber, from 
which she did not awake till late the next morning. 
It was then we learned who our weather-beaten 
guests were, and how they happened to come in upon 
us in 80 unceremonious a manner. Their name was 
Vernon. Their home was in New York city, and they 
were on their way to Mrs. Vernon’s mother, who re- 
sided some six miles beyond us, and who was ill and 
had sent for them. They had come as far as they 
could by rail, and were anxious to reach their desti- 
nation that night, so had taken a private conveyance, 
and would probably have succeeded in doing so, had 
it not been for the extreme cold, and an accident 
which occurred just before they reached my father’s 
humble home. 

The Vernons remained with us for a week or more. 
It was days after that fearful night before Mrs. Ver- 
non was able to rise from, her bed. But those were 
happy days for me, happy days for us all. My mother 
would have been kind to the poorest beggar thus 


our humble home seemed after they left! 


not cease with their departure. 


vitation. 


with her. 


world, and had advantages suitable to my age.’’ 


moved, I mingled with the rich and the gay. 


which I had never before dreamed. 


me sooner. 


will do well enough.” 


mer of my life. 


home without delay. 


blessing. 


city, for I was no longer needed at home. 


health. 


reached us before I met her husband. 
























without waiting to ask a single question, commenced 


thrown upon her sympathy, but how much more so 
to one as lovely and interesting as sweet Angy Ver- 
non! Yes, she was indeed lovely; and there was a 
charm about her which we all felt, but which it is 
impossible for any pen to describe. I never blamed 
her husband for the almost unbounded love he lav- 
ished upon her—she was worthy of it all. How lonely 


But the friendship thus strangely commenced did 
I heard from them 
frequently during their stay in the country, and when 
they returned to the city, they invited me to go back 
with them. But my mother’s health was delicate 
that spring, and mitch as I should have enjoyed the 
proposed visit, I was obliged to decline the kind in- 


Soon after the return of the Vernons to the city, 
another unlooked-for event occurred. My mother’s 
only sister, a wealthy widow who resided in the city, | the one great ambition of her life was to see me make 
came out and spent the summer with us, and on her 
return home in the fall, insisted upon taking me back 


‘It wasa shame,” my aunt said, “to keep a girl 
like me shut upall my life in a little country town 
like N——. It was high time I saw something of the 


It was a trial to my mother, I knew, to part with 
me, but for my sake she gladly consented to my go- 
ing. And then it was that, for the first time, I saw 
the world for myself. As the niece of the wealthy 
Mrs. Lacy, and her reputed heiress, I found ready 
admittance into the ariatocratic circle in which she 


learned what fashionable society meant; and I found, 
too, that I had tastes and capacities for enjoyment of 


My aunt’s only regret was that she had not known 


“ But then,” she would say, “it don’t matter; you 
are still young and pretty, and you have such a 
happy way of adapting yourself to circumstances, you 


And it was there, too, I again met the Vernons. 
Angy’s health was still delicate, and she mingled but 
little in general society, but how many blissful, hap- 
' py days I spent with her, in herown home! When 
; Summer came, we all went to the seashore together, 
and now looking back on the vista of years which 
have since passed, it seems the most delightful sum- 


Immediately after my return to the city, I received 
@ letter from my father informing me of the danger- 
ous illness of my mother, and urging me to come 
I reached there just in time 
to close her eyes in death and receive her parting 


For several months after my mother’s death I re- 
mained at home, and, in my own way, tried to com- 
fort my father in his affliction, and be a mother to 
my young brothers. My father did mourn sincerely 
for a short time, but his was not a deep nature, and 
he was soon comforted. Before a year passed he 
brought home a bride to fill my mother’s place, and 
then at my aunt’s urgent request, I returned to the 


But another great sorrow awaited me on my return 
to the city. Angy Vernon was dead! Died in Flor- 
ida, whither her husband had taken-her for her 


Several months elapsed after the news of her death 
But at last he 
came North with Willie, and but a few days passed 
after his return before he came to see me. I know 


and she had anticipated «o much enjoyment from the 

journey! Shortly before her death, we were reading 

together a book written by one who has been for 

years a missionary in Jerusalem, entitled ‘ The City 

of the Great Kiug.’ I remember her saying to me, 

‘O husband, how I should like to go there myeelf! 

How I should like to go to Moriah, to Olivet, to Geth- 

semane! How [ should like to feel that I was tread- 

ing the very soil once trod by the Saviour and his 

apostles!’ [little thought then her too willing feet 

were already on the very threshold of the golden 

gates of the New Jerusalem. 

“And now, my friend, I shall take the journey 

alone. But before I go, I have one request to make 
of you, and I do not make it in my own name, but 
in the name of her who with almost her last breath 
said, ‘ Take Willie to Louise; tell her to love him 
for my sake.’ God helping me, I hope to return a 
chastened, but better man.” 

I could refuse him nothing then, coming as it did 
from Angy’s dying lips, so I gave the required 
promise, 

My aunt at first objected, but when she saw my 
mind was set on it, she gave her consent, 

In a few days Edward Vernon brought Willie to 
me, and started on his Eastern tour. It was three 
years before he returned to his native land. During 
all those years 1 remained with my aunt. Our sam- 
mers were spent in travelling, or at some fasbionable 
watering-place; our winters were passed in the city. 
And then it was 1 lived the life for which I had so 
often sighed in my early girlhood. But how I wearied 
of it all! How E longed for some quiet spot, away 
from the noise and bustle of the city, where with 
Willie for my companion, I could live a more rational 
life. Even the little town of N——, which I had once 
thought so humdrum, would have been grateful to 
me then. But to my aunt I never complained; still, 
I think she must have seen my mind was ill at ease, 
for she was constantly planning some new pleasure, 
some new source of enjoyment for me. 
My good aunt! how perfectly devoted she was to 
me! And at times how unworthy I felt of the love 
she so freely lavished upon me. But, fond as she 
was of me, I knew that in one thing I had sadly dis- 
appointed her. She seldom spoke of it, but 1 knew 


@ brilliant, wealthy marriage. And great was her 
disappointment when one atter another of my suitors 
was rejected, “and without,” as she said, * being 
able to give any good reason.” 
“Is it really true, Louise, that you have refused 
Colonel Ransom, one of the handsomest and wealth- 
jest men in the city, and who, they say, will be 
elected to Congress this fall?” 
“Yes, Aunt Ellen. I tuld himalong time ago I 
could not love him, but he would persist in coming 
here, and yesterday he again asked me to be his wife, 
and I gave bim my fival answer.” 
“And why could you not love bim? You area 
I | strange girl. Hope I shall live tosee the man you 
can love.” 
“Do you wish to get rid of me?” 
‘* No, Louise. You are the greatest comfort I have 
in the world; but I cannot live always, and the 
thought of leaving you alone when Iam gone is at 
times really painful to me.” 
My aunt’s words made a strange impression upon 
me, and that night, alone in my own room, I found 
myself repeating the question she had asked, “‘ Why 
could I not be Colonel Ransom’s wife?” He was a 
man every way worthy of my regard—his position 
was an honorable one, and I sincerely esteemed him 
asa friend—but more than that I could not give. I 
did not love him; I could not be his wife. 
And in that hour of silent self-communing, a new 
revelation came to me. I looked down deep into my 
own heart and saw that, all unconscious to myself, 
an idol had been enshrined there. Without any vo- 
lition of my own, my thoughts went out to a lonely, 
sorrowful man, who had been for three years a wan- 
derer in distant lands, not entirely joyless and hope- 
less now, for every letter breathed a more cheerfal 
spirit, but still mourning the loved and lost; and he 
I knew was dearer to me than all the world beside. 
And yet no word of love had he ever breathed. His 
letters were kind, brotherly, nothing more. Humil- 
iating thought! I had given my love unasked. And 
he was on his way home—would soon be with us. 
Bat, thank Heaven! he did not know it—he should 
never know it. We parted as friends three years 
ago, as such we would again meet. 
My aunt’s death was sudden and unexpected. 1 


leaving me alone in the world, why it was she mani- 
fested so much emotion. It must be she had a pre- 


conversation of the kind we ever had together. 
I will not attempt to describe the loneliness of my 


after giving a few thousands to ‘public charities, and 
providing handsomely for her «li and tried servants, 
some of whom had grown gray in her service, the 
rest of her fortune was left to me. 


my aunt’s death, thinking of the past, and trying to 
decide for the future, when Willie came to me, and 
looking up inquiringly in my face, said; 

him so much! What makes him stay so long?” 


lap. I placed my hand on his forehead, and for the 
first time noticed how hot it was. ; 


did not understand when she spoke so feelingly of 


sentiment of ber approaching end, for it was the last 


life after hewdeath. I felt as if I had almost lost a 





When her will came to be opened, it was found that 


I sat alone in my own room some three weeks after 


“Aunt Louie, will papa ever come? I Want to see 


And as he said this, he laid his curly head in my 


**Are you sick, Willie?” 
No, only tired. Let'me lie bere and rest; and 
put your hand on my head again, it makes it feel so 
cool.” ‘ 
Strange that I had been so absorbed in my own 
grief that f had not noticed Willie was drooping. 
That night he was in a burning fever, and before 
morning in the wildest delirium. For days after he 
was dangerously ill, and the physician gave but little 
hope of his recovery. . 
The last letter I received from his father he wae in 
England on bis way home; but that was weeks ago, 
and I could not imagine what detained him. And 0, 
if Willie should die before he reached home! I did 
not think how lonely my own life would be without 
him, 1 only thought of his father, and most fervently 
prayed God to spare him for his sake. 
For days and nights scarcely for a moment left 
him. I administered the medicine with my own 
hands, carefully noted every changing pulse, still 
hoping almost against hope. The physician said I 
must have rest and food, or I would take the fever 
too. But no persuasion of his could induce me to 
leave the little sufferer, whose Jife hung as it were 
upon a thread, which the least neglect on my part 
might snap asunder. He 
The crisis came at last—the fever left him. And © 
then after one long night of almost breathless anxiety | 
to those who watched beside his little bed, he awoke’ — 
from the deathlike stupor into which he had fallen, 
refreshed, knew me, and asked for his father. 
When the physician came, he pronounced him out | 
of danger, and said with careful nursing he would . 
soon recover. 
Then, for the first time for weeks, I left Willie and 
went to my own room, resolved to take a few hours 
rest while the little fellow again slept. I do not 
know how long I slept, but when I awoke and at- 
tempted to rise, my limbs refused to do my bidding. 
A burning thirst oppressed me; I felt faint and dizzy 
and was obliged to lie down again. ; 
When the physician came in the morning, he said 
his worst fears were realized. I had taken the fever 
from Willie. 
For a few days after my attack, though suffering 
intensely, I knew all that was passing, and then for 
days after, it might have been weeks for aught I 
knew, all wasa blank. But at last the violence of 
the fever spent iteelf, and I awoke to consciousness. 
The first object I distinctly recognized was Willie, 
who, now entirely recovered, and beautiful as a ser- 
aph, stood by my bedside, eagerly watching me. 
“O papa, she is awake! Do speak to her.” 
* How do you feel, darling?” 
Such words of endearment from Edward Vernon— 
the man who of all others I had most longed yet 
dreaded to meet! 
‘* Better, I think, though I feel strangely. How 
long have I been ill, and when did you arrive?” 
*T reached home more than a week since. It is 
some three weeks, they tell me, since you first came 
down with the fever. You have been very ill, but, 
thank Heaven, you are out of danger now.” 
And as he said this I noticed there were tears in 
his eyes, and the same look of tenderness with which 
he was wont to regard Angy. Was it true? had he 
indeed learned to care fur me? Iclosed my eyes, 
hardly daring to glance at him, for there was no mis- 
taking the look he gave me. Unconsciously, though, | 
I softly repeated the words: 
“T am so glad!’ 
“ Glad of what, dear one?” 
“Glad that you have come home again.” 
“And I am glad to be with you once more, God 
willing, we will not part again. You and Willie are 
all that are left to me now.” And then, taking my 
band in bis, he said: “You were a true mother to my 
boy during my lonely wanderings; only consent to 
be eo for all time, and nothing but death shall again 
separate us.” 
And then and there, without any doubt or misgiv- 
ing, 1 promised when health and strength returned, 
to take An gy’s place—to be Edward Vernon's wife. 
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A FIRST INTERVIEW WITH GOETHE. 
Schiller, describing Goethe, says: ‘‘ He is of middle 
stature, holds himself stiffly, and walks in the same 
manner; the expression of his countenance is re- 
served, but his eye is full of thought and animation, 
and I watch his looks with pleasure. His voice is 
peculiarly agreeable, and his mode of talking fluent, 
intellectual and lively. On the whole, the lofty idea 
I had formed of him has not been lowered by person- 
al acquaintance, but I doubt whether we shall ever 
cordially approximate.” In anotber place, contrast- 
ing his own lot with that of his formidable compet- 
itor, he says, “This man, thie Goethe, stands in my 
path, constantly reminding me that fate has dealt 
hardly with me. How j »yously his destiny sustained ~ 
his genius, aud how have I been forced to strivé and 











second mother. 


struggle even to this hour!’’ 
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SEV ERAL MATTERS. 

The Philadelphia News, in an article on Senator 
Sprague’s “singular speech,” as the papers on the 
same side of the political fence as himself term it, 
indulged in serious reflections upon the present con- 
dition of the country, and declared in bold terms that, 
in order to prevent the entanglements the lawyers 
and bankers were weaving about the productive 
interests of the country, all the laws that were on 
the statute books, passed for the benefit of lawyers and 
capitalists, should be abolished. We confess we were 
startled by the boldness of the proposition, for we 
felt that for years the whole duty of our legislators 
had been to make laws for the benefit of these two 
classes. Even this year may be pointed to in instance, 
ata time when people are tremblingly anxious lest 
their grog shall be stopped or their lager put under 
ban, the lawyers and capitalists are working into the 
pockets of the people through the legislative cats- 
paws that the State is rewarding so liberally for their 
service, thus really paying for heating the poker that 
is to be employed on itself. The old Washington 
Globe bal for a motto the words, “‘ The world is gov- 
erned too much.’’ It was a square statement, and 
left people to understand it as they pleased. It was 
undoubtedly true, and if true then, how much more 
is it trae to-day, when the statute books have so ac- 
cumulated that they form complete libraries, and 
law is incomprehensible except to the ones for whose 
benefit they were passed! The numerous wheels 
within wheels of law, and the tautology and awplifi- 
cation to be met with in the endeavor to understand, 
drives people into the meshes prepared for them, and 
the tragedy of the spider and the fly is constantly 
reenacted. There is by far too mach law, and could 
the codes be reduced and simplified so that plain peo- 
ple could manage their ewn law-cases and do their 
own legal fighting it would be far better for them. 
They might claim then to be self-governed, but now 
self gover t is a sad mi —the right exist- 
ing, but its operation controlled by a subtle manage- 
ment that makes it very uncertain. 





The velocipede appears to be holding its own and 
is now appearing very frequently.in our streets. In 
the suburbs the machines appear on the public 
ways and they are found to operate excellently well 
on level ground, But we think they are prejadicial 
to quiet on Sunday, as the appearance of one of them 
out-doors is sure to excite the attention of juveniles 
not governed by any feeling of reverence, and dis- 
turbance is the result. 
of our suburban cities, where large liberty prevails, 
the sacredness of the Sabbath is trenched upon by 
these new vehicles, and the Hibernian juveniles are 
intensely excited thereby, rushing through the streets 
with cries such as they are accustomed to improvise. 
Bat the novelty will soon cease, and no more atten- 
tion be excited by them than by the appearance of 
any other vehicle, The pretence lately put forth by 
a physician in New York that they were injurious 
to the bodily health, is abaurd. It is thus pronounc- 
ed by other authorities, equally reliable, and it fs 
claimed for the velocipede that it is the most delight- 
ful and healthful means of exercise ever presented for 
the public. Almost every muscle is brought into 
play in balancing and propelling the machine; it ex- 
pands the chest, invigorates the lungs, employs the 
mind, develops the muscles, and is delightful as a 


sivun ty propel. 

The Bistouri, a very sensible medical journal pub- 
lished in Elmira, N. Y, presents some useful sug- 
gestions, of which we compile a few: Never moisten a 


irom a distance, or the previous possessor of which 
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recreation. So the velocipedes have our full permis- | 


may not be known to you. Disease has been impart- 
ed in thisway. . . . Four parts of yolk of egg 
rubbed in a mortar with five parts of glycerine, hav- 
ing the consistency of honey, forms a varnish thet 
pervents the action of the alr, and allays itching in 
cutaneous affections, . . . Small quantities of 
carbonate of lime placed in saucers in rooms where 
children sleep who have the whooping cough— 
enough merely to make the odor perceptible—has 
been found to have a good effect in preventing par- 
oxysms. . . . Recent experiments have proved 
the effect of tobacco upon boys to be disorder of the 
circulation, palpitation, interrupted digestion, slow- 
ners of intellect, and more or less taste for strong 
drink. Matters of serious thought for parents. . . . 
An eminent French surgeon shows that «Icobol, 
taken in Jarge doses, is a cure for poisoning by 
mushrooms. . . . Two drachms of bisulphide of 
carbon, poured upon cotton wool enough to fill half 
a small wide-mouthed glase bottle, and the month 
of the bottle applied closely, so ‘that no vapor may 
escape, to the seat of the pain, will cure sick head- 
ache. It causes a sharp smarting sensation, but no 
rednets of the skin. . . . Malignant pnstule is 
cured in Germany by application of liquid ammonie 
causticus. It is applied until the inflammation in the 
neighborhood of the ulcer ceases tospread, . . . 
Tubercles can be prevented by habitual respiration 
of pure air. They proceed from the breathing of 
vitiated air in close rooms and sleeping apartments. 
- « + Fomentation with cloths saturated with hot 
water are the best application for a black eye. If 
accompanied with pain a little landanum may be 
added. . . . A felon should not be allowed to 
come to a head, but should be opened as soon as its 
character is discovered, and poulticed. . . . To 
inhale the vapor from a small piece of lime slacked 
in warm water gives relicf in case of croup, and pre- 
vents farther progress of the disease. 


* Decoration Day” is approaching, the 30th of 
May having been set apart as the day for decorating 
the graves of the soldiers who perished in the strug- 
gle forthe Union. It is to be hoped that it will be 
generally observed, and this easy tribute be paid to 
the memories of the heroes who so bravely fought 
and nobly fell; but would it not be made of more 
honor to those who sleep in the graves and those who 
decorate them, were there a little more sacrifice con- 
nected with it? All gifts are worthless unless they 
cost the one bestowing them something. Jacob 
would not accept the proffered place for his monu- 
ment for the reason that it did not cost him anything. 
It was too cheap Now may not some way be de- 
vised by the ingenious for making this day in some 
measure a day of sacrifice? This may not be by pil- 
ing up monuments of stone or lavisbing floral gifts 
that perish almost as soon as made, but in some in- 
destructible way, that shall perpetuate their fame 
and display the gratitude their service awakened. 
It is through money, more than any oter way, that 
this sacrifice may be made. With money temples 
may be built, charities and schools instituted, hospit- 
als endowed, for the benefit of maimed soldiers and 
the widows and orphans of those who died for their 
country, and money should on that day be given toa 
fund for such purpose. We do not know how it 
can be brought about, but we believe no man would 
withhold his contribution at such a time. Even 
small contributions generally made would soon swell 
to an aggregate that would make any proposition 
feasible. Associations might be formed in every 
town to promote this end. 


A Curious EXPERIMENT.—Takea piece of paste- 
board, about five inches square, roll it into a tabe 
with one end just large enough to fit round the eye, 
and the other end rather smaller Hold the tube be- 
tween the thumb and finger of the right nand (do 
not grasp it with the whole hand); put the large 
end close against the right eye, and with the left 
hand hold a book against the side of the tube. Be 
sure and keep both eyes open, and there will appear 
to be a hole through the book, and oljects seem as if 
through the hole instead of through the tube. The 
right eye sees through the tube, and the lett eye sees 
the book, and the two appearances are 80 contound- 
ed together that they cannot be separated. The left 
hand can be held against the tube instead ot a book, 





| and the hole will be seen through the hand. 
In Chelsea, for instance, one 





A GERMAN OPINION.—A German doctor main- 
tains that the human skin does not absorb, and that 
baths can have no effect upon it. He offers to go in- 
to a bath containing the must poisonous substances, 
provided they be not corrosive, to test the truth of 
his theory, to pay a fine if he be wrong, and to go to 
Paris and submit himself to the disposal of the 
Academy of Medicine at any time for the purpose. 





CANADIAN LOYALTY.—Mr.  Dilke, whose book 
is very interesting, says that Canadian loyalty 
consists in bating America, and 12.000 English sol- 
diers can’t stand against 35 000000 people, so the 
best course is to withdraw the suidiers and leave the 


: Canadians to take care of themselves in the best 


manner possible. 





THE ISLAND OF CEYLON.—In the island of Ceylon 
there are 200,000 acres of cocoannt-trees, and the yield 
from the same is £00 000 000 cocoanuts per annum— 


| which are valued at $10,000 000 in ggld. By far the 
postage-stamp with your lips, that you have received — 


largest part of the crop is used for oil, which com- 
mauds a ready sale. ° 





Fashion and Gossip. 


QNEEN VicTroriA’s DRawtne Rooms.—Queen 
Victoria beld a “ drawing-room ” last month, and will 
hold two more this season, one in April, and another 
on May iith. A J/evee will also be held shortly. 
Young girls who are to be presented must appear in 
white—white tulle, white tarletan, white crape or 
white net skirts worn over allk, satin or moire petti- 
coats, to match silk, satin or moire trains. Brides 
should appear also in white, but they, of course. can 
don costly lace, which adds very much to the splen- 
dor of their appearance. Family diamonds and fam- 
ily lace are expected to do duty at court. The new 
feature in the court dress of ladies, this yéar, will be 
the addition of paniers to the train. 


AN ENGLISH SCANDAL.—A most extraordinary 
piece of scands! is contained in the English and Irish 
paper: of recent date, being nothing less than the 
elopement of the wife of Captain Vivian with the 
Marquis of Waterford. The deserted captain is a 
Lord of the Treasury and member of Parliament for 
Truro. The lady left her home on Monday morn- 
ing, alleging that she intended to proceed to Brigh- 
tow to see her mother and would return the same 
evening. As, however, she failed to make her 
appearance Captain Vivian proceeded to the Victoria 
station and there ascertained that the Marquis of 
Waterford and Mrs. Vivian bad the previous: morn- 
ing taken tickets to Paris by way of D ver, accom- 
panied by a friend. He followed them t».the French 
capital and soon found the object of his search at a 
well-known hotel. Mrs. Vivian heard of her hus- 
band’s arrival and locked herself up in an inner 
chamber. Captain Vivian, however, succeeded in 
obtaining assistance and burst open the doors. He 
then ase-tained that Mrs. Vivian had attempted to 
commit suicide by swallowing chloroform. The 
quantity taken, was not, however, sufficient to cause 
more than partial insensibility. Captain Vivian is 
understood to have implored his wife to return for 
the sake of her children, of whom there are four, 
but that she peremptorily refused, although her hus- 
band assured her that her escapade should be kept a 
profound secret. The lady, however, remained firm 
in her determination not to return to the shelter of 
her home, but pleaded that she might be allowed to 
retain her youngest child. This request Captain 
Vivian declined to comply with, and returned to 
London without having encountered the Marquis of 
Waterford. The latter has, it is believed, caused a 
communication to be made to Captain Vivian that 
when the Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court 
sball have dissolved the legal ties which now prevent 
his marrying Mrs. Vivian, he will, as a man -of hon- 
or, make her the only compensation in his power. 


WEDDINGS — Fashion seems to have turned her at- 
tention of late greatly to weddings and matters 
thereto appertaining. The last cflicial statement is 
that formal receptions are no longer necessary (that 
is, fashionabi:). The festivities are hereafter to take 
the form of a dejeuner for relatives and intimate 
friends only. This is good news and good sense at 
the same time, but another evil that fashion has just 
promulgated, is that the wife and husband can re- 
main with the former a year after marriage. 


A MARRYING WomAN.—Cleveland hes a woman, 
who, in addition to previous exploita, has married 
seven times in eight years. Two of her husbands 
are dead and the other five, from four of whom she 
was divorced, still live. Her daughter, now seven- 
teen, has been twice married and twice divorced, and 
is now ready totry it again. 

HOME AND ForRFIGN GossrP —A Mormon bishop 
recently «xperienced one of the difficulties of too 
many wives. He attempted to correct one of them, 
and the rest thrashed him.——The cure for the G-e- 
cian bend has been discovered by a farmer in Mnnroe 
county, New York, who had a daughter afflicted 
by this terrible malady. He dipped her in cold wa- 
ter, and laid her in the sun till she straightened into 
place.——The fashion of the season is to present bas- 
kets of fruits instead of flowers.——A jealous lover 
in Memphis shot his rival when he found him on his 
way to church with the young lady Sunday evening. 
——A large number of ladies have been chosen 
School Commissioners in New Hampshire.——Pri- 
vute equipages, with gilded harness, monogram and 
brass-buttoned coachman can be hired by the month 
in New York.—A Tennessee widow of 114 years 
boasts 400 descendants, and rides horseback._—The 
fashionable female lip is very pale, according to the 
latest Parisian account. Coral coloring has quite 
gone out of fashion, and the expression of the ele- 
gant mouth is that of weariness and scorn.— Patti 
walks about St, Petersburg enveloped in sables of 
the densest black, and consequently of the most rare 
quality—on her head a bajilik, her face protected by 
a black velvet mask—escorted by the emperor and 
Grand Dake Viadimir.—Ex- Queen Isabella has re- 
ceived twenty large trunks filled with her j-welry 
and dry goods, restored to her by the provincial gov- 
ernment. The value of the property is estimated at 
$300,000.—* Ladies are requested not to smoke in 
this room ” is the notice In a Parisian cafe ——Pale 
lips only are worn in Parisian good society.——A 
Cleveland maiden “ went back” on her lover the 


other day and refused to be married at the last mo-- 


ment when the minister was ready fo perform, and 
the guests ready to witness the ceremony. 


‘charming figure, expression, exquisite taste in 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tut PorTicAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER Porr, 
Kdited by the Rev. H. F. Carey, MA. A New 
Edition, carefally Revised. To which is pretixed 
a Biographical Notice, New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

The entire miscellaneous poems of Pope, omitting 
the most voluminous translations, harmonious with 
Milton and Dante. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. A Romance. By Sir Wal- 

ter Scott, New York: D. Appleton & 

Com pany. 

For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Two Lire-Patrss. A Romance. By L. Mublbach, 
author of “ Prince Eugene and His Friends,” ete, 
Translated from fhe German by Nathaniel Greene, 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

This is not a historical novel, but a story of life 
by the distinguished authoress, and she has found in 
Mr. Greene an accomplished translator, who by his 
delightfally smooth English adapts her rough Ger- 
man ideas and incidents to the American ear. The 
German idiom is effectually avoided, though the 
story possesses all the strange and mystic peculiar- 
ity which characterizes that land of philosophy. It 
will offend the believers in the Providential guard 
of virtue, for herein vice and hypocrisy are triumph- 
ant and virtue dies. For sale by Lee & Shepard, 

A Newspaver Dreecrory.—We have received 
from Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York, a handsome 
octavo volume of three hundred and sixty pages, 
containing accurate lists of all the newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States and Terri- 
tories, the Dominion of Canada, and British Colo- 
nies of North America, together with # description 
of the towns and cities in which they are published. 
The book is very handsomely printed and remark- 
ably accurate, we should judge, after a very thorough 
examination of it. It is invaluable for newspaper 
people and booksellers, and those who advertise in 
papers remote from their places of business. A ref- 
erence to this book instantly reveals the character 
and status of a paper, and thus great inconvenience 

is avoided. The book ie finely iNustrated by litho- 
graphic views of the several departments of the great 
house in whose interest it is published. 

New Mvusic.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 
277 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music: “Come to me in Dreams,” a 
song; “The Beautifal Days of the Past,” a ballad; 
‘“* Fairy Feet,” a vocal duet: “ Dear Mother, kiss me 
sweet Good-By,” a song; ‘‘ Down among the Lily 
Bells, a song; and Charlies Wels’s Potpouris from 
favorite operas. ‘ 





A New INTELLECTUAL SENSATION.—Miss Kate 
Field, who has been well known to Bostonians for 
several years, as a brilliant critic, bas just assumed a 
new position on the rostrum, as a lecturer, in which 
she promises to excel. Her first eff rts in this new 
tield at Chickering’s Hall, was attended by the most 
discriminating people in Boston, and the measure of 
praise they accorded was indeed a triumph. The 
young lady’s genius completely established itself, 
and secured a future that will end, we hope, in for- 
tune, as it certainly will in fame. Her lecture in 
Boston was a vindication of the capacity and right 
of woman to vote with man on the rostrum, and in 
argument and illastration it was of the mst convinc- 
ing, entertaining and satisfactory character. Spiced 
with the peculiar flavor of her genius, it was a con- 
stant succession of surprises—energetic and piquant, 
feeling and satirical—and won everybody by its 
intellectual brilliancy, and grace of delivery. Of 


dress, a strong and pleasing voice and manne?y, |) 
heightening a point by a look or a gestare, she will }- 
be a sensation for the coming lecture season that 
cannot be overlooked. Her delivery is not stagey. 
She sits at her desk and reads—not declaims—aunlike 
Miss Dickinson who fills an entire platform—and the 
grace of modesty gives admiring zest to her perform- 
ance. We commend her to lecture admiring com- 
munities, asking them to remember that Miss Field 
is a legitimate lecturer—a promulgator of her own 
sentiments, and not a mere reader of the thoughts 
and opinions of others, and we opine that admiration 
for the lecturer will divide with admiration of what 
she says. 





SMART.—A man in Fountain county, Indiana, re- 
cently separated from his wife, the next day obtained 
@ divorce, and on the third day was looking for 
another wife. 





BALtou’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The April 
number of this very excellent periodical is upon our 
table and replete in interest. It is issned from the 
office of The Fiag of cur Union in Boston, ape 
the same publishers, Mevers. Elliott, Toomes & 
bot. e Fisg is a weekly of such universal tavor- 
itism that bat few of our readere have failed to take 
it. The monthly tor April presents a very chuice 
selection of literary matter, 
original communications. 
it specially suited to their wants. printing is 
well executed, and in all reap-cts it ranks deservedly 
high as a useful and valuable publication. We cheer- | 
fully commend it to the lovers of choice literature.— 
Anuapotis Republican 





FLAG OF oUR UmNion.- One of the finest and 
most welcome literary rr eager that reaches our ta- 
ble is the Flag of our’ Union, published by Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass. Its and 
sketches are of the purest and most clevating char- 
acter, from the pens of the best authors in 
We have read the Fiag for fitteen years, and it grows 
better and better each year. It is a large, sixteen 
page weekly, beautifuliy printed on fine paner at $4 
a year. Send for a specimen copy.—Pella Blade. 
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‘TO A POBT, 
Who, from the fullness of hig own fame and genius, could 
recognize the claim of a humble brother in song, and 
give hima word af hope and encouragement, 


~~ 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


A single seed the waiting air 
May to some secret covert bear, 
The sun and dew to haply share, 
And, soon upsprung, 
It bl , in efflor 
The grass among. 


fair, 





No human eye its form may trace, 
Or estimate its wealth of grace, 
But, beautifying all the place, 

It smiles serene ; 
Reigning, in its allotted space, 

A floral queen. 


So a small word in kindness said 

Has to its soil congenial sped, 

Within the heart's receptive bed, 
Where, fondly held, 

It grew the light of joy to shed, 
And gloom dispelled. 


Such word by loving lips conveyed, 
Forgotten, maybe, soon as made, 
Falls like the rain upon the blade, 
That, parched and dry, 
Revives, beneath its genial aid, 
To glad the eye. 


It lifts the clouds that life invest, 

It gives a right ambition zest, 

Makes latent good more manifest, 
And Hope is near, 

To lead the soul, through pathways blest, 
To peace and cheer. 


One such, by thee in kindness spoke, 
A thrill ‘within my heart awoke— 
A thrill none other could evoke— 
And new-found powers 
Into more earnest effort broke, 
In brighter hours. 


The hand that feebly touched the lyre 
Felt in its veins unwonted fire, 
And trust arose, and new desire, 
‘And spirit free, 
Quickening the fancy to aspire, 
Because of thee. 


More deftly ran the reel of rhyme, 
More softly flowed the measured chime 
That with the beat of thought kept time, 
And though the song 
Was neither graceful nor sublime, 
Its hope was strong! 


Fame’s trumpet note may ne‘er attend, 
To help thé struggling thought ascend 
And with supernal glories blend, 

But, more than this, 
It to its little sphere may lend 

A world of bliss. 


The hamble brook its song may pour, 
The ripple murmur on the shore, 
The bird with simple note upsoar, 
As perfect shown, 
As is Niagara's thunder roar, 
Or tempest’s tone. 


He that may touch the humblest heart 
By stroke of unassuming art, 
Acts. in degree, as grand a part 
As bards of might, 
Who make the world's emotion start 
And glow with light. 


To sing in gentle, loving lays, 

Not waiting for approving bays, 

Possessed of such sweet word of praise 
As that you spoke, 

Were better than the grandest blaze 
That Fame e’er woke. 


Within my heart of heart I hold, 
Cherished more sacredly than gold, 
That word which made its hopes unfold, 
In olden time, 
And freights with gratitude untold 
My present rhyme. 


HAIR RESTOREBS. 

A mint of money is uselessly spent in the use of 
hair restoring remedies, many of which are sadly 
misapplied. The belief is, that benefit can be ob- 
tained, and the hair made to grow, in two ways; the 
first, by adding something to the roots of the hair, so 
as to nourish it like a tree or shrub in the ground; 
«nd the second, by stimulating the bulbs of the bair 
into increased growth. Now the only real Macassar 
comes from the blood, and it seems to be forgotten that 
in a large proportion of cases the loss of hair is only a 
sign of something wrong in the body generally, pro- 
duced oftentimes by the violation of the plainest 
Tules of hygiene—by late hours, a fast life, the wear- 
ing of a tight fitting bat for a long time together, 
great excitement, irregular habite, bard smoking, 
over study, immorality, and a host of debilitating 
maladies, in which the body wastes, hair not ex- 
cepted. Here the blood does not nourish, and it is 
in vain to call the weak bulbs into active exercise. 
It is the tonic that is wanted before the jaded pow- 
ers can wotk the wanted result. The bulk of hair 
restorers (using now the term in its true sense) are 
stimulating, and there are three chief ingredients in 
them—viz: cantharides, ammonia, and acetic acid. 
Toe cantharides, or Spanish fly, enters into the com- 





’ position of most restorative pomaies and washes, the 


other two are more rarely used. 





No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1869, 
by Enxiotr, THomEs & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of! 
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From September to Way. 


eee 
BY MARGARET VERNE, - 
—eeeeeeee 


CHAPTER I. 


“UTH WORCESTER stood be- 
. fore an open window with a 
note of invitation in her hand. 
It was an exquisitely gotten-up 
little thing, perfumed and buff- 
tinted. The paper was like a 
Piece of satiny tissue which the 





September wind fluttered back 
and forth as she held it, disclos- 
ing more plainly the delicately | 
traced words and quaint mono- 
gram. As the girl stood in the 
clear light, studying attentively 
the dainty trifle, as though it 
held some meaning which she 
was eager to reach, some hid- 
den secret which her clear eyes 
alone could fathom, the door behind her was softly 
and cautiously opened, and a pair of keen, twinkling 
eyes peered in upon her. 
“MISS AGNES RYECOURT, 
“AT HOME, 

** Tuesday Eve, Sept. 20th.” 

Ruth murmured to herself, tossing the paper up in 
the air to see how like a bunch of thistle-down it 
would float away. Just then a soft step, and a quick 
wheezy breath near by, aroused her. She put out 
her hand eagerly to recover the note, but only to see 
it clutched in the trembling fingers of the intruder. 

“At home, isshe,eh? Well, let her stay at home, 
who the deuce cares?” wheezed the old man. 

“ It is my note, uncle. Please give it to me.” 

**Tt was yours, but you threw it away; now it is 
mine.” 

** Give it to me, uncle,” a little imperatively. 

He looked up cunningly into her face—for she, 
straight and erect in youth, was almost a head taller— 
** You'll get it, Miss Ruth, when I get ready to give it 
to you.” 

“ Keep it, then, if it pleases you,” turning away 
from him. 

“‘You’re putting on the Worcester airs, now,” 
he laughed. “ For'all the world like bob Worcester 
when the brandy was in. No Ainslee there, none 
of your mother’s or my blood.” 

“Shame, Uncle Ainslee, to speak of my father in 
that way,” Ruth said, her face flushing. 

“‘ Truth, truth; all that I have to keep you down 
with,” seating himself leisurely, ard smoothing the 
delicate note over his knee, as he spoke. 

The girl bit her pretty lip to keep from answering 
him; but he was ec -cked and primed for a quarrel, 
and her silence avail: d nothing. 

“So my lady condescended to send you this, did 
she? What sudden influence from the heavens 
above or the earth beneath set ber to thinking of 
you? You are hardly in your long petticoats yet! 
Wouldn’t you cut a figure at the Ryecourts? 
wouldn’t you?” 

*“ Whether my petticoata are long or short, sir, 
matters little. 1 was twenty years old a month 
ago.” ‘ 





Rolf’s purse, and he must have something in return 
for it.” 

She turned seaily away from him and stood again 
by the window, reaching out her hand to gather a 
flower like cluster of leaves which drooped from a 
wisteria near by. It was an old, old story that she 
had just listened to; not always put in so. passion- 
ate and fiery a manner, perhaps, but still the same. 
it was true enough, too. Her father and mother 
had died poor, leaving not enough of this world’s 
goods to pay the sexton for putting them away in 
their little homes under the sod. She was quite 
young then, and almost friendless. In all the world 
there was no one left to look to but her Uncle Rolf 
Ainslee, a man hard of deed, thought and speech. 
Strange to say he assisted her readily, even though 
he had been estranged from her mother for many 
years. He paid their debts, placed Rath in a good 
school, and, though a miser in the world’s eye, sup- 
plied her wants liberally enough. For this he de- 
manded Ruth’s life-service in tarn. She was guard- 
ed carefully from the world, for fear that by some 
chance he should be robbed of her. She was shut in 
from society and forbidden to meet young people of 
her own age. She had her liberty in all else; money 
enough to supply her wants; a little world of her 
own of books, birds and flowers. It was no prison to 
her, the wide rambling house, the qld man used to 
argue, no prison, unlers she began to fovlishly feel 
about for grates and bars. When she did that she 
would bruise and tear her hands, for iron would not 
yield. Once a week she said her prayers in the am- 
bitious gothic church near the outskirts of the city. 
She gave her responses, listened to the sermon, and 
bowed her head during the benediction, and then 
walked straight from her pew to her carriage, with- 
out looking around at the church people. True, 
once or twice mayhap by accident, the skirt of her 
dress had been trodden upon and the plaits turn, and 
she had listened to a word or two of apology; again 
the way had become suddenly impeded, and she was 
forced to wait until those before her moved on—how 
could she avoid seeing fair faces, and eager, question- 
ing eyes when they were so near her? Another 
time she dropped her handkerchief, and a white, 
shapely hand caught it up and restored it to her; 
_then the same hand was extended to her when she 
reached the carriage, and she could not refuse the 
proffered assistance. More than this, she got a 
view of a full beard, a pair of clear, dark eyes, and 
& form that she never forgot. 

When Ruth first went to this ambitious town—or 
as the inhabitants called it, a city—she received, 
alike with her uncle, numerous attentions and civil- 
ities. But for her fresh young face they would not 
have been continued beyond the first week, for they 
met with gruff, alaiost uncivil return. This note of 
invitation was the only reminder which she had bad 
that for months her existence was not wholly ignored 
by the good people. How it was met we have al- 
ready seen. 

While Ruth Worcester stood by the window, going 
"sadly over her life, and longing as only youth can 
for a taste of the gay happy world without, her uucle 
busied himself by picking Miss Ryecourt’s invitation 
into tiny pieces, and exhausting his breath by blow- 
ing then i:.to a handred different directions. As 
though every word were not stamped indelibly on 
the girl’s memory! 

‘*So much for Miss Ryecourt’s invitation!” he 
wheezed. 

** But it wont change anything, Uncle Rolf. 
party will be just the same.” 

“Lud! it will—will it?’’ 

“ Yes.” 


The 


lips which protruded far beyond her nose. “ Won-. 
der what’s up,now? What’s the gal been projectin’? 
’Pears to me I haven’t seen her about dem ar pies 
for dinner. Might as well be gwoine up to her 
room.” ‘ 
So scenting the battle afar off, Hehry went, spank- 
ing her big feet; through the hall and up the broad 
stairs, Her eyes were rolling about with merriment 
as she rapped at her mistrese’s door, 

She found Rath standing before her toilet- table, 
robed in an old-fashioned dress of fawn-colored silk. 
It was big as to sleeves, but scanty 4s to skirt; half- 
high in the neck and very short in the waist, ©. 

** Was the gal crazy?” Henry wondered. “ What 
in the world was she fixing herself up, in that ‘ hon- 
arary’ way for?” : 
She walked around her, open-mouthed, the kinks 
on her head looking like so many bullets. 

“ Well, Henry?” F 
‘¢ What yer puttin’ on that ar gown for? "Pears 
it dun come out of the ark!” 

“Do you think so? I wantto fix it up to wear to 
Mises Ryecourt’s party.” ‘ 

* Too little, Miss Rath,” she answered, choking 
down her astonishment. ‘‘The ladies wear 
dresses this way,” stooping down until her calico 
swept the carpet, and spreading it ont at both sides 
until her big shoes were plainly visible,” 

‘“ Let me see, Henry,” laughed Ruth. 

And Henry still stooping went waddling duck- 
fashion around the room. . A velvet hassock im- 
peded her grand march, and she made a very un- 
dignified fall at Ruth’s feet. ‘ 

“They go that way, do they?” : 

‘La me, didn’t say that, of course not; I didn’t 
go to fall,” she answered, regaining her feet. 

‘Will you help me?” Ruth asked, laying her 
hand upon the woman’s shoulder, and looking down 
into her chagrined face. ‘‘ I’m tired of staying here 
by myself. Iwant to get out into the world for this 
once if no more. . It isn’t nice staying here day after 
day as I have to.” 

“True ’nuff,” Henry said, shrugging up her broad 
shoulders. ‘ I knowed it was mighty hard for you. 
Now we in the kitchen have our good times most 
every night, and John, yer know Jubn, comes round 
mighty often and keeps my sperits up.” 

“‘And you’ll help me to go just this once.” 

‘* If he should find it out?” i 

** But he wont. We need not go until he is in bed, 
and we can come home early.” 

“And go without a carriage? That’s like poor 
folks, Miss Ruth.” 

‘* Well, wecan get along without it. You can go 
with me, you and John, and wait until I am ready 
to come home. Will you?” 

The thoughts of the gay crowd of finely dreseed 
people, the music and dancing, the grand supper, to 
say nothing of seeing Miss Ruth gay and glad like 
other young people, were too much for Henry’s 
sworn loyalty to Mr. Ainslee. She went over to the 
other side and gave her undivided sympathy to the 
enemy. 

For the next two days Rath was exceedingly busy. 
She had deft fingers and could fashion any garment 
as she pleased. Like the deformed gir] in the story, 
she had often employed her lively fancy in pictur- 
ing beautiful costumes of every hue and shade. But 
now when the tangible work was at hand, and her 
mind was crowded with so many conflicting emo- 
tious, fear, dread of being discovered, delightful an- 
ticipations for that one golden evening—eshe found it 
a difficult matter to accomplish anything. In addi- 
tion, she had her uncle’s watchfal eyes to elude. 
Never before had he required so much attention. Of 





** But not a step will you go, Miss Rath—not a 





He bounced up and down like a little rubber ball 
in his big armed-chair. He slapped his sharp knees, 
and rubbed his hands over his bald head until it was 
red—the few remaining hairs upon it standing up 
straight as stabble. 


step!’ 
| She smiled to herself. “Supposing you fix up, 
uncle, and attend me—just for this once?” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled. 
was laughing at him. 





+O, you lie—you lie, Rath Worcester!” he piped. 
If you are as old as that, Ruth Worcester, in Heav- 
en’s name, how old am I—tell me that—tell me 
that?” 

* Sixty-three, Uncle Rolf; sixty-three!’’ she said, 
solemnly, looking with large, pitying eyes upon the 
little trewbling figure. 

** Don’t make up such eyes at me, as though I were 
just ready to pitch into my grave. I’m a good ways 
trom my funeral. You may as well make up your 
mind to it—I’m good fur thirty years yet. Put all 
things of this kind,”’ holding up the tinted paper as 
he spoke, “ into the fire. They can beof no use to 
you.” 

“And yet, Uncle Rolf, i have some thought of ac- 
cepting Miss Ryecourt’s invitation,” answered Rath, 
boldly. 

** What do you say ?—what doI hear?” he scream- 
ed, hopping out of his chair and dancing over the 
carpet like a top newly spun. ‘‘ You, you, YOU, 
Ruth Worcester, dependent upon me for the bread 
you ¢at, the clothes you wear, the very shoes upon 
your feet; in debt to me for your mother’s shroud, 
your father’s coffin—you going out into..the world 
to get your silly, weak little head turned, so that 
there’ll be'no sense left in you? Never, never!” 

The girl heard him through without a word. Look- 
ing into her fair face no one gould have told how 
deeply his words cut and wounded her. 

++ | have kept my part of the contract,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“ Yes, and keep it you shall,” he retorted, quickly. 
“PN look to that. I’ve paid for your care and at- 
tention for years to come. Schovling, clothing, 


‘I look like it, do I? Am I a man to put on 
monkey airs and join a party of fools? Ruth Wor- 
' cester, you can’t bamboozle me into any such fool- 
| ishness. You'll have to try again.” fie 

She laughed again, as if to herself; turned the 
' gulject square about by saying something about the 
weather, and then walked, in her own gracetul way, 
from the room. ‘ 

The old man cocked his head on one side, squinted 


ment. Then he bou::ced out of bis chair and pulled 
the bell violently. A servant came. 


@ masculine name), I want you to watch Miss Ruth, 
she’s got something in her head!’ 

Henry raised both hands and opened her eyes and 
mouth in blank astonishment. 

“La me, you don’t say so, Mr. Ainslee, where 
could she have kitched ’em!” — 

“You stupid goose, you don’t think I mean that 
she’s got anything outside of her head, do you? I 
mean that she’s got some foolish notion or plan in 
her mind, and | want her watched.” 

* Q-o-h,” said Henry. 

*¢ Will you see to it?” 

* Yes sir, O, yes sir, sartinly.” ’ 

‘* She’s a blunderer and as stupid as a jackass, but 
Ican trust her,” Uncle Rolf said, as she left the 
room. ‘I shall know all about it.” 

And Henry, as stupid as she was, heard the old 
man’s compliment, with her ear against the key- 
hole. 

**Bleeged to ye, sir, "bleeged to ye,” she laughed, 
bobbing her“Rindly head, tor Henry, or properly 





father’s and mother’s debts, have all come out of old 


Henrietta, was as black as anthracite, with a pair of 


He saw that she | 


up his left eye and pondered the subject for a mo- | 


“Look here, Henry (he always called this girl by ; 


those precious hours, flying so quickly, she had te 
give him the best, sitting by his side and reading 
_ dry political news, and long, meaningless essays. 
{Ship pevs and market prices—the rise and fall of 
| stocks—accidents, incidents, deaths, births and mar- 
riages, he insisted upon hearing, until she wished in 
her heart that she might never see another news- 
paper. As soon as the reading was over he had 
something to hunt op, either in his room, or in the 
parlor, or library—a book, maybe a glove, anything 
‘and everything to keep her in sight. Still with 
Henry to aid her, she managed to get up a pretty 
outfit for the party. Among ber mother’s garments 
which had been lying untouched fur years, she found 
| & pale blue and silver brocade, ornamented with lace. 
It was an old relic of better days when Kate Ainslee 
had known no wish ungratified, Perhaps her 
mother had worn this very dress when her father 
first met and loved her! Thinking this, the warm, 
rich blood sarged up to her cheeks. What might 
it bring to her—what of love, happiness and 
freedom ! 

The beautiful fabric was remade according to the 
prevailing mode, low in the neck, with tiny under- 
sleeves of lace. She had no ornaments to wear with 
it, nothing save a pear! brooch, which fastened at the 
breast and was half hidden by the fleecy lace. . Her 
golden brown hair was brushed back from her face, 
and coiled in one heavy shining maes, ornamented 
only by asiiver arrow which helped to hold it in its _ 
place. 

If old Rolt Ainslee could have seen her that night 
as she stood in her chamber, with the shining fabric 
falling about her in heavy fokis; could he have seen 
the eager, waiting face about to meet the gay world, 
which so many have been glad to leave forever, he 
might have been Jess stern and exatting in his de-~ - 
mands upon her. Pride might have conquered sel- 
fisbness, and for the gratification of that, if nothing 
else, he might have rejviced in parading such peer- 
less, fresh beauty. But he did not see her, then; 
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tired ont with watching, and soothed into quiet by 
Henry's reiterated assurance that “ Miss Rath was 
all right,” he went to his room to rest. Only Hen- 
ry’s took in the fall glory of the hour. 

“Sure yours a born beauty, Miss Ruth! My! aint 
yer shoulders white, and yer arms, too! What a 
waist you’ve got in this gown, and my! but can’t 
yer put on style! It’s mean nohow to keep yer dun 
tied up in dis yer old place. What’ll they say up 
dar to-night? Wont Missis Ryecourt stick out her 
big black eyes, tho’? Wont yer git her beaux? 
golly! this nig hasn’t felt so happy since she was 
baptized last summer.” 

“ But if Uncle Rolf should get up and spoil it all!” 

‘* No, he wont do that. I gave him his whiskey 
oncommon strong, to-night—we’d better go though, 
fear sumthin’ might o-cur. Put dis cloud on, and 

dis white cloak to kiver yer neck. Now let’s step 
like mice. If Henry could only go before and behind 
too!” 

They crept softly down the long stairway, then 
through the hall to the door, and no word of warn- 
ing followed them. Ontside, a September moon was 
at its fall, and the streets of the pretty western 
town gleamed like silver in the distance. The foliage 
was still bright and glossy, and as they walked rap- 
idly down the garden walks, late roses and great 
crimson-hearted dahlias brushed against Ruth’s 
dress, as if courting her notice. 

“0, isn’t it beautiful!” the girl whispered. 

** Now go along! Don’t stop to say a word till yer 
git out of dis, honey. It wouldn’t be so buful if 
Mister Ainslee should dun come down dis yer walk,” 
Henry answered, energetically. 

«“ Where's John?” 

‘Never you mind. Ise seen to that. We'll find 
him ’fore long.” 

The home of the Ryecourts was a little way out of 
town; a large, stone house situated on a bluff over- 
looking the country about. It bad wide grounds 
tastefully arranged and carefully kept. It boasted 
its smooth gravelled carriage-way, its stable of 
blooded horses, its green-house of rare plants. In- 
doors it was luxuriously furnished, and had a train 
of servants to keep it in order. And yet report had 
it that the place was heavily mortgaged; that if 
the stately Agnes, or the handsome, extravagant 
James, did not by way of marriage bring something 
into the family coffers it must inevitably paes out of 
their hands. Uncharitable, envious people already 
hinted that Miss Agnes was making the most of her 
rare personal advantages to this view; and that her 
brother, dissolute and fascinating, was in watch for 
golden prey to repair his declining fortunes. But 
such rumors had never reached Ruth Worcester in 
her nun-like seclusion. Neither did she know that a 
thousand and one stories and surmises had been 
blowing through the town relative to her uncle’s 
wealth which she must inevitably inherit. No 
one tried to trace these rumors to a reliable 
source; noone cared that it was back-door gossip, 
just revealed, or speculated upon by servants. It 
grew to bea settled conviction, that old Ainslee was 
worth piles of money which he guarded as he did 
his beautiful niece. 

If Ruth had had the advantage of this gossip, she 
might have put that and this together, and gone out 
into the world partially armored. In her own 
thought she wasa poor girl paying for advantages 
which she had received; doubly poor that she was 
shut out from all the innocent, artless gayeties of her 
youth. Of future wealth she had little or no thought. 
To her, love, care and tendernees were infinitely 
more. Of this she thought as she walked beside 
Henry, casting stealthy glances about her from time 
to time. 

They had not gone far when a carriage glittering 
with silver trimmings came dashing down the road. 

** Dat ar is John,” said Henry. 

“ John?” 

** Yes; he’s ’gaged to Miss Ryecourt’s ‘stablish- 
ment, and so drove around for you to-night. No 
sort o’ use in going out like poor folks, Miss Ruth!” 

Ruth was about expostulating against such a pro- 
ceeding, when the horses were reined up and the 
carriage stopped before them. 

‘“*Miss Ryecourt sends compliments, and hopes 
you'll do her the honor of seating yourself widin her 
carriage,” John began, lifting his hat, and display- 
ing his glistening ivory in the moonlight. 

“Very well done, John,” called out a pleasant 
voice from within the vehicle. ‘‘ But my sister com- 
missioned me to deliver the message in person.” 
And as he spoke, James Ryecourt sprang lightly to. 
Ruth’s side, while John stared blankly at what 
seemed tv him an apparition. 

‘“* Miss Worcester?” inquiringly. 
James Ryecourt.” 

As he spoke he held open the carriage door with 
one hand, extending the other, as fair and white as a 
woman’s, to Ruth. 

For a moment as the horses dashed down the 
street, the impulse was upon her to steal-away from 
the result of her own presumption. Her cheeks 
burned hotly when it came to her that she was act- 
ing clandestinely. She was glad that her companion 
could not look into her face, or see that hr eyes were 
bright with tears. And then, after all, how should 
she meet this little world of fashionable people, she 

who had never been away from the chimney-corner? 
Unchaperoned, a stranger, unaccustomed to society, 
how would she appear among polished men and 
women? Ifshe could only go back! 
‘*Mr. Ryecourt!” she said, in a trembling voice. 

“ Will you stop the carriage—I want to go back.” 


“And I am 


Miss Worcester, certainly,”’ he said, in soft winning 
tones, as though she were the only woman in the 
world and he was bound a siave to her capricés, 
“ and yet,” he added, balf sadly, “ you will spoil the 
realization of a dream of months, that of meeting 
and knowing you.” 

How pleasant the low, musica! voice was to Ruth. 
She listened as though under the influence of a 
charmer. If she only had the courage to persevere 
in her resolution! 

Henry pulled at her cloak. ‘ Don’t go back, Miss 
Ruth. Might’s well ece the fun now.” 

Mr. Ryecourt smiled to himself. His hand was on 
the carriage door, but before opening it he said, as 
though suing for some favor, which tu him was of 
untold moment: 

“ Is your decision unalterable?” ‘ 
A brighter side of the picture came to Ruth. An 
evening of pleasure; emancipation for one little 
hour from thraldom; more than all to be near this 
soothing presence that so charmed and tranquillized 
her. 

“ I will go,” she answered, sighing softly to herself, 
“ Thank you,” murmured Mr. Ryecourt, and afler 
that there was no turning back! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PARTY. 


Miss RYECOURT'S paity was a brilliant affair. 
Had it threatened at any time to prove a failure, 
Rath Worcester’s coming would have redeemed it. 
The sensation which her sudden debut created might 
have turned a weaker head than hers. At first, as 
she stood beside young Ryecourt, paying her com- 
pliments to his sister, she felt a little, just a little 
unsteady, The lights were so brilliant, there was 
such a crowd surging up and down the magnificent 
parlors, such a buzz in such a variety of tones, and 
then, when her name was spoken such a silence! 
Not an instantaneous hush, but one that followed in 
the track of suppressed whispers which came swift- 
ly from lip to lip. 

The next moment she was making the round of 
the rooms with the tips of one gloved hand resting on 
James Ryecourt’s arm. With a woman’s quick ob- 
servation, she saw at once that her dress was not 
inferior in fabricor fashion; the polished pier glasses 
told her the rest. And then how beautiful it all was, 
like the stories which she had read in her seclusion— 
80 many fair faces, for all the world like a brilliant 
garden filled with flowers of every hue and variety. 
Not unlike flowers, she thought, those beautiful 
graceful women, so at ease, so perfect in every mo- 
tion and gesture. She saw great gay dahlias; now 
and then a beautiful queen rose; rarer still, two or 
three waxen lilies, with violets and anemones, pretty 
but without fragrance, scattered here and there in 
the crowd. But by her side, assuring her by his 
perfect assurance, making her at ease by his well- 
timed compliments, telling her in brilliant, piquant 
sentences, of the people to whom he presented her, 
and all with that gentle grace and deference of man- | 
ner that so wins every woman, young and old; what 
was he, but some embodied ideal, some rare soul—a 
star mayhap, wearing for awhile a human form to 
dim its brilliant shining? 

Laugh at her if you will, and can afford it; the 
dream was brief, but while it lasted fearfully deli- 
cious. She did not know the world as do you and I. 
She had it in her silly brain, if, indeed she had ever 
given it a thought, that the devil always put out his 
sign to his workshops. Without was a fair sample of 
within. Adainty lip, smooth with witty sentences 
and flowery nothings, was pure enough to speak 
Christ’s gospel. A broad, smooth forehead, shaded 
by waves of glossy hair, was only a temple of sweet 
thoughts and holy asyirations. Had you told her 
that in such beautiful places there were schemes 
wrought out such as only fiends vould delight in; 
that the rare mechanism ran only to farther plans of 
sin and iniquity, she would have silenced you with 
one look of scorn and contempt from her clear, as- 
tonished eyes. No, no, tothe old and ugly, to the 
dull of speech and slow of thought, she gave over 
the sins and vileness of earth. 

How beautiful, how beautiful! How she had been 
wronged and cheated of her rights! How glad was 
each individual of this elegant crowd to welcome 
her; how eager to show her attention! At every 
hand handsome men and beautiful women smiled 
upon her, and showed their admiration by looks that 
could not be translated into words. Envious remarks, 
breathed behind silver fans and dainty bouquets, did 
not reach her ears. When an ill-natured remark 
was ventured, it was smothered in the meshes of.a 
lace kerchief, or guarded by the tip of a snowy kid. 
Well indeed for us poor, sensitive mortals, that we 
do not know what our friends and acquaintances 
say of us. 

“James Ryecourt is spreading a net for gold 
fishes,” whispered one dandy into theear of a bloom- 
ing belle. 

The beauty winced. A man of the world would 
have said, at once, that she was poor, and that her 
aftections had been ever so little entangled by this 
winner of women’s hearts. 

“Appearances indicate that his attempt will be 
successful,” was the answer, spit with some spite 
into the down of a sandal-wood fan. 

“ Wait until other fishes come along, Miss Neil. 
Competition is the life of trade.” 

** Your ideas make up in plainness what they lack 
in delicacy,” the lady answered, turning a fair 
shoulder square in the face of the buff and white 























“1 wonder if she knows that it isn’t proper for her 
to appear so interested?” whiepered an elderly lady 
in black satin, who had been a vender of girls in the 
market-matrimonial for many years. She beld her 
eye-giass to her lips to hide her speech. 

A gentleman, grave-eyed, handsome and to all 
outward appearances one who had seen the world, 
received the fall benefit of the lady’s remark. 

“*She is ignorant of society, Mrs. Shaw; by-and-by, 
when she learns it, she will find that truthfulness in 
fashionable life is counted sin.” 

This was too much for the black satin. She 
coughed violently and asked a lady on her right, if 
she believed mach in “ Brown’s Troches?” 

“ Her dress is as old as the hills!” one wall flower, 
sharp of feature and thin of chest, said to another, 
keeping her eyes turned from Ruth, who was that 
moment promenading by. 

* Yes, and it’s pieced under the lace!” answered 
her companion. “If Mr. Ryecourt would only take 
the trouble he could see the stitches!” 

**I wonder if she wears her own hair?’’ 

** It’s her own if she pays for it, I suppose,” was 
the sharp retort accompanied by a glance at the big 
cushion of puffs towering up from the head of the 
other. 

First wall-flower showed signs of thin blood in 
either cheek. ‘It’s dreadful dull here,” she said, 
adroitly changing the subject. 

“ The young people,” emphasizing young, ‘‘ seem to 
enjoy themselves,” answered W. F. the second. 

Still further on, beneath the full blaze of the 
chandelier, Miss Ryecourt was standing, brilliant 
and beautiful. She was likea stately japonica which 
neither light nor shadow could make less lovely. 
She wore a dress of creamy white silk, embroidered 
about the skirt and up the sides in raised pink car- 
nations; not deep in color, but such as the florists 
show us now-a-days in these plants, a wonder of 
soft, delicate tinting. She had natural flowers of the 
same shade in her hair, and even the fan which ber 
beautiful hands flirted and played with, was of this 
same creamy tint, feathered with delicate pink. 
Near her was a gentleman somewhat advanced in 
life, tall, neatly attired, thin-lipped, small-eyed, and 
like the man in the song, with a nose “ like a hook.” 
There was no royal crown of benevolence on his gray 
head. A phrenologist would have seen this at once. 
The organ of acquisitiveness was very large, while 
the moral powers were uncultivated. The face told 
of indominable perseverance, strong will, and bit- 
ter vindictiveness. All this Miss Ryecourt saw as 
she swung her fan to and fro, or raised her silver 
bouquet holder fre:ghted with creamy white blossoms 
to her face. Once or twice she shuddered as his thin 
hand touched hers. They were speaking of Ruth. 
“She is very beautiful, Mr. Lancaster,’’ she said, a 
little indolently. ‘ Brother seems quite infatuated.” 

Mr. Lancaster laughed a dry, disagreeable laugh. 
“T.dare say he is. They look well together.” 

As he spoke, he raised his eyes to a full-lengthed 
mirror opposite. Miss Ryecourt followed his glance. 
The picture she saw reflected there—mean old age, 
avarice, not to say criminality, beside youth and 
wonderful beauty—reddened her cheeks until the 
robe she wore for the moment was unbecoming. 





“* Excuse me for a moment, sir; I think James 
wishes to speak with me. I will present you to Miss 
Worcester.” 

She turned from him to go to her brother, but just 
then he was pausing with his companion before the 
gentleman against whom the black satin had blunted 
her arrows. A troubled look crossed the beauty’s 
face as she moved rapidly forward. 

“What was James thinking of? Of all parties 
why did he not avoid this?” she said, under her 
breath. 

But James, with easy grace, made the presenta- 
tion, managing to whisper in Ruth’s meanwhile, 
that Chris Carrington was worth knowing. Then 
there was a transfer made, how, the infatuated girl 
hardly knew, but she was leaning on Mr. Carring- 
ton’s arm, and heard Mr. Ryecourt answer some 
summons from a servant. He would be back soon! 
That was all. Yet her eyes followed him as he 
made his way through the crowd, a ready word and 
smile on his lip for all. 

“ Ien’t he beautifal!” 

She knew afterwards bow ridiculous she made her- 
self in that speech. The grave, half-amused smile 
sobered her. 

**As you see him—yes.” 

‘*You are laughing at me, sir; but, indeed he is 
very pleasant.” 

Mr. Carrington looked into the frank, ingenuous 
face, and met an expression there to which he paid 
tender reverence. It carried him back to his boy- 
hood; to his mother and sisters at home; to the 
time when, to him even, things were just what they 
seemed. By how many hard experiences, by how 
many treacheries and bitter disappointments had he 
learned his thorough lesson of the world. And this 
woman, dowered with more than an ordinary share 
of woman’s beauty, must pass through the same 
racking pains, the same anguish, which comes with 
worldly knowledge. She would be stronger after it 
was all passed, provided she conquered—but if she 
did not—what then? 

Years after, Chrig, Carrington remembered the 
thoughts of that moment, and the feeling within him 
that came of his manly strength ; a desire to protect 
this young creature from the dangers through which 
hé had passed. 

** Have I vexed you?” she asked, with a pretty 
childish simplicity. 








He obeyed her instantly. ** If it is your pleasure, 


gentleman. 


“ Not in the least. Why should you think 80?” 


** Because you looked so solemnly into my face,” 

“Pardon me. I was guilty of thinking—a breach 
of etiquette, by the way, which is not often com- 
mitted in fashionable society.” 

He was langhing now. If he would smile con- 
tinually, he would be almost as handsome as Mr, 
Ryecourt, she thought. 

In the meantime, Miss Agnes bad gained her 
brother’s side. 

“You have been terribly bored?” she queried, in a 
whisper. 

‘“* Not in the least. I am charmed.” 

‘*You’ll be earnest then in the pursuit of life, 
liberty and—happiness!” 

“ 1’m afraid so. It doesn’t pay to get too deeply 
interested.” 

He gave a significant glance towards the vicinity 
of Mr. Carrington, and then nodded towards Lan- 
caster, who was at that moment making himself 
agreeable to a knot of giggling misses, just freed from 
French grammars and school compositions. 

“ [ hate that man, James.” 

“ Hatred is a costly luxury sometimes, dear. But, 
nevertheless, you know best. That old fellow is 
worth a million.” 

“He is poorer than the dirtiest outcast on earth!” 
she said, with some passion. 

‘There, never mind; don’t get warm over it. 
You are looking splendidly to-night. Please have an 
eye to my pretty Ruth for a few moments. I left 
her with Carrington. He is safe, you know. I 
mean that he is so blinded by, (modding to her) that 
he cannot see any one else.” 

“ If it were only so!” she said to herself, checking 
a sigh. 

By the time she reached Mr. Carrington and Ruth 
& group of people, young and old, had gathered 
about them. A little thrill of jealousy jarred her. 
She had never akon divided homage with any one. 
Would not her venture prove a dangerous one? 
The feeling heightened the charms of her rival, which 
one critical glance, at that moment, told her was no 
mean one. She did not stop to sum up her attrac- 
tions to see wherein her own vantage lay, but she 
gained Ruth’s side, placing her own peerless beauty 
beside the girl’s fresh loveliness. 

There was a criticiam upon some popular book 
running the rounds; started doubtless, by the heavy- 
eyed, bronze-headed woman, who affected literature. 
Ruth had read the book and gave a few piquant 
opinions upon it. 

“She thinks, then!” Miss Ryecourt said to her- 
self. “It is a ruse of Edith Fortescue to bring her 
into notice. She hates me for some reason.” And 
then she said, in her own indolent graceful way, 
which made her so charming: 

‘* Why is it so few pretty women care for litera- 
ture?” 

She did not care a straw that there was little truth 
in the remark. The shot was aimed directly at the 
bronze-head, and it hit. 

‘So few pretty women have brains!” was the 
quick retort. 

“If people’s intellect were gaged by the ugliness 
of their faces, how many Madame de Staels wé should 
have at our very elbows !”’ 

This was too direct for the literary. She moved 
away majestically, the folds of her stiff black silk 
crackling and rustling as she went. She would have 
coolly made her adieux at that moment, but a thought |. 
of the supper, (she was a perfect gormandizer) stay- 
ed her from the rash act. Brains must be supported! 

“You were cruel, Miss Ryecourt,” lisped the little 
dandy in buff mustache and amber vest. 

But Miss Ryecourt had no answer for him, and so 
he amused himself by biting the fringe of his upper 
lip, a teat, by the way, that gentlemen seem to take 
particular pleasure in. Just then the band on the 
porch commenced playing a lively tune, and imme- 
diately there was a space cleared for dancers. It 
was a dreamy waltz with atouch of tender passion 
threading through it. Strange to say that Rath 
Worcester at the age of twenty had never witnessed 
the fashionable spectacle of waltzing, and now she 
looked with horrified eyes upon the couples that 
whirled past her. 

“You will waltz with me?” James Ryecourt 
asked, extending his hand. 

Softly as the words were breathed into her ear, 
Chris Carrington heard them. He listened breath- 
lessly for the answer. It was preceded by a blush as 
though in some way the question wronged her. 

“ I shall never waltz, Mr. Ryecourt. I do not like 
it.”” 

Again the clouds of worldly wisdom were lifted 
from Mr. Carrington’s heart, and he saw the sweet 
picture of mother and sisters at home. He knew that 
Agnes Ryecourt was waiting for him to dance with 
her, and yet he could not extend his hand to her. 

** Let us take a turn or two in the open air in- 
stead,” said Mr. Ryecourt, nodding towards the 
dancers, and she, more than glad for the opportunity 
of being alone with this man whom she deeply loved, 
assented to the proposal. 

* See what your example has done, Miss Worces- 
ter,” Mr. Ryecourt said. “ Mr. Carrington and my 
sister are the finest waltzers in town.” 

“ Mr. Carrington a waltzer?” she asked, a shadow 
of disappointment in her tone. 

“All of which you did not look for in him! your 
words imply.” 

‘IT suppose men and women are educated to it,” 
she said, thoughtfully, her eyes following, as she 
spoke, a pretty young girl with flushed face and 
parted lips resting heavily om the encircling arm of 
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‘J¢ must require a deal of education to dance in 
such a manner with that old roue!” 

“Are old rowes any more to be shunned than young 
ones?” was the direct query that followed. 
Confound the girl, what did she mean? Did she 
realize what kind of a question she was putting to 
him? But he answered: 

“That must be a matter of personal taste with 
women, Miss Worcester.” 

“as though any woman could countenance a bad 
man, either young or old, Mr. Ryecourt.” 

“Dear innocent lamb!” he said, smiling, and in- 
voluntarily pressing the gloved hand that rested on 
bisarm. “ You have not seen the world. Women 
overlook @ deal more in men than do men in women. 
The laws of society make it so. That foolish little 
chick leaning on old Lancaster’s arm is attended here 
to-night by her mother—that mother a member of 
‘ respectable standing’ in some church. Do you think 
she cares that ber girl, just now coming into society, 
fresh, young and pure, is contaminated by the touch 
and caress of this old villain? Notshe, To-morrow 
she will make her boast among her friends that Car- 
rie waltzed with the richest man in town, and that 
he paid her marked attention! That covers it all. 
The shining of so much gold dazzles women’s eyes 80 
that they cannot see the filth and rottenness beyond.” 

“O™Mr. Ryecourt, that sounds too much like the 
shadowy part of books. I cannot believe it.” 

“Nor need you antil it is forced upon your under- 
standing. Believe now that the tinsel is gold; that 
the fair fruit is sound to the core; that there is no 
worm eating at the heart of the rose.” 

** But some people are good.” 

She looked into his face when she said this, and he 
knew well enough that she meant him. For the lit- 
tle moment James Ryecourt wished that he could 
blot out the past—the days of idle recklessness, the 
nights of sensual pleasure and debauchery, and look 
down into the clear eyes and say, “At least, lam not 
abad man.” But he could not do this truthfully, 
and so he answered: 


they parade their goodness as a merchant parades 
his wares, until it is tiresome.” 

She answered him with asigh. Woman-like, she 
understood the subject better than she could express 
in words. 

“ } shall consider myself directly culpable if I allow 
your face to get so serious over such a very foolish 
matter, Since you will not waltz, we will look 
through the conservatory. We shall find purity 
there, at any rate.” 

Still she did not answer him; but it kept echoing 
through her brain, “such a foolish matter.” As 
though the fats of the world did not rest on goodness 
and truth! The thoughts vanished when she stood 
within the wide conservatory, through which hun- 
dreds of colored lights were shining. It was like one 
great, vast bouquet. Carnations as crimson as blood 
touched cheeks with stainless white lilies; callas like 
cold, proud women, stood up. singly and alone, as if 
disdaining the great glossy leaves that lay beneath. 
Roses laughed into the faces of other roses, and pret- 
ty fuchsias nodded their velvety heads as though they 
longed to strike off into the merry measures of the 
waltz, and go like mad among their companions, 
The purple helictrope, grand in its royalty, looked 
condescendingly down upon tangled masses of petu- 
nias that made pretty riot among themrelves; great 
bell-shaped, honeyed blossoms that had captared ev- 
ery shade of purple in the autumn sunset to trick out 
their beauty. There were camellias as fair as the 
morning; geraniums, scarlet and white; great mass- 
es of plucked blossoms lying in cool baskets of moss, 
and pansies with a possible dawn in their purple 
depths. All these lay before the wondering vision of 


ing her senses. 


of light.” 
Mr. Ryecourt gathered a spray of mignonette. 


hand. 
“Why do you choose this?” 


will speak tenderly to you of this hour.” 


tre? Does it come of the curse that fell upon mor- 
tals in the downfall of man and woman—the echo or 
reflection of that first sorrow, that forever tracks out 
our Edens of pleasure and bliss? Holding the fra- 
grant spray of blossoms in her hand, and drooping 
her eyelids before the eteady gaze of her companion, 


should commence reciting, as if in answer tu them: 


“* Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that if believed, 
Had blest one’s life with true believing. 


O, in this mocking world, too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth! 
Better be cheated to the last, 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth.’"* 


The pretty scene was disturbed just as Kyecourt’s 
voice lingered on the last word. 





must help us do the German, We cannot find Car- 
‘| rington high nor low.” 

“And if you could, it would be of little use; he has 
forsworn dancing this evening,” exclaimed a merry 
voice from the further end of the conservatory, 

Ruth tarned around quickly. Had Miss Ryecourt 
and Mr. Carrington kgen witnesses of what had been 
almost a tender scene? James Ryecourt, under- 
standing her, answered, in an undertone: 

“They came in at the door which opened from the 
garden.” And then, as they went back to the crowd, 
he asked, ‘“‘You will keep the blossoms, Miss 
Worcester?” 

“ Until they are worthless,” was the reply. 

“And pray when will that be?” 

* You shall determine.” 

He wished the German had never been originated, 
80 pleasant was the half-sentimental badinage with 
this beautiful girl. He led her to a seat, whispered 
something in her ear that was answered in blushes, 
and betook himself to his task. As Ruth sat feasting 
her eyes upon the gay scene, contrasting it with the 
dull hours at home, and thinking how one evening 
of such happiness outweighed months of misery, 
some one touched her shoulder lightly. She looked 
around to see a tall, dark woman beside her. 

“You are Rolf Ainslee’s niece, I believe?” the 
lady said, bending over her as she spoke. 

“Tam.” 

* Will you carry him a message from me?” 

Ruth hesitated. Carrying messages to her uncle 
was not a very desirable task in the present stato of 
affairs. Evidently the lady accepted her silence for 
a consént, for she continued: 


disturbing his slumbers, Not. until the day was well 
at its work, did the golden chain of sleep unbind him. 

Then no suspicion that he had been played upon 
roffied his tranquillity. He only thought, with a 
feeling of quiet satisfaction, that the evening of the 
party had passed, and he was released from his 
troublesome watch. 


Could he but have known, as he bustled about his 
room that morning, what visions were hovering 
about the sleep of his pretty niece! Could he have 
witnessed the scenes reenacted in her dreams, how 
like a madman he would have sworn and raged! 
Ruth slept until a Jate hour, Henry excusing her 
at breakfast by saying that she had a headache. I 
may as well say here that lying, to Henry, was not 
second, but first nature. Her lying machinery was 
always in perfect order, never tripping or hitching as 
did her attempts at truth telling. She was ready- 
witted, too, and never bungled about her business. 
Her face did not betray her. She looked more truth- 
fal in lying than in telling the trath. 

Whether Mr. Ainslee really cared a little for his 
niece, or whether he feared that sickness foreboded 
death and release, by which he should be. cheated 
out of what he considered his just dues, I cannot tell; 
but the least sign of illness in the girl filled him with 
alarm, 

** Ruth sick!” he exclaimed, pushing his egg-cup 
away. “I swear, Henry, you take it coolly. She may 
be threatened with a fever. She may be coming 
down with the small-pox!” 

*‘ Like to know whar she’s been to cotch it, Mister 
Ainslee?” 

** Don’t you know, you ignorant coon, that it comes 


speak with you. After we parted last night, I blamed. 
myself for allowing so many things to remain unsaid. 
It is Just as well now, since fortune has fayored me,” | 


the name, Marietta Gray—and her child still live. 
That child has now grown to womanhood. Will you 
remember?” 


“Tell Mr. Ainslee that Marietta Gray—remember 


“Certainly; O yes.” 
Receiving this answer, the tall lady passed out of 


“Ah yes, it ie the specialty of some people, and 


sight, leaving Ruth totally ignorant of her name, or 
anything, in fact, concerning her. She watched for 
her the evening through, but saw her no more. Mr. 


in the air?” 

“ Ignunt coon!” reiterated Henry to herself. “ I’ve 
@ mind to scar him jist out of his senses.” 

** Miss Ruth’s been failin’ for some time. 
to me she’s gwine into a constumption.” 
‘Into what?” 

“A ‘’stumption, a decline. She coughs a right 
smart o’ nights.” 

“And you never told me of this, you black scamp! 


*Pears 


Carrington happening along, she told him of the 
mysterious message from the likewise mysterious 


personage. 
“ Your uncle will solve the mystery.” 


tell Mr. Ryecourt of it.” 
’* Because I would not like to have him think—” 


She stopped short, seeing how her answer must be 
interpreted. 


flowers blossomed,”’ and the “* wine run redder than 


“ Yes, doubtless, if I dared to tell him.” 

“And why not?” 

She laughed and hang her head in pretty confusion. 
“Why, I slipped away from him. Please don’t 


“* Why not?” 


‘*And you care little what 7 think—is that it?” 
I did not say that.” 


“ But you implied it by your words. Will you ask 
me to forgive you?” 


* Not for the world!’’ 


“ Will you give me that spray of mignonette for a 
peace offering, for fear that you have offended me?” 
“I cannot do that. Besides, you are laughing at 
me again, and I am offended.” 
‘“*How can I help laughing? But there’s 4 move 
towards the supper-room. To your uninitiated eyes, 
this partaking of food will be a study. You will see 
how much boned turkey, sliced chicken, cold ham 
and lobster salad it takes to keep up these angelic 
creatures with budding wings. L»0k yonder! James 
Ryecourt has Miss Fortesque on his arm. I had a 
lame shoulder for a month after waiting on her at a 
party one night. The appetite of a ‘ man a-mowing’ 
is nothing to hers.” 


But of that rare supper where “ fruits glistened, 


the girl, the heavy perfumes intoxicating and delight- 


She had no word to speak, but the red in her cheek 
burned rich and clear, and her eyes were like “‘ wells 


“It is for you,” he said, suftly, placing it in her 


“ Because,” he said, “it is just what it seems. 
There is no chance for deception in it. It is fragrant 
without being showy, swect yet not characterless, and 
more than all, because, long after it is withered, it 


Why is it that the most delightful episodes of our 
lives must always be haunted by some shadowy spec- 


blood,” I have but little space to write. We have all 
seen such, ngfyhap partaken of them; but for it who 
has felt the better or happier? The clashing of 
champagne bottles, the click of elaborately-cut wine- 
glasses, in our sober moments, does not waken pleas- 
ant echoes. Neither do we women like to remember 


catawba until cheeks grew flushed and hot, and eyes 
unnaturally bright. 

** Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow ye shall 
die,” the wise man wrote. But the other day, a 
gentleman, wise enough in my estimation) gave me & 
new rendering ot the verse, as follows: 


—be sick!” 
Who will say that the new version is not as good as 
the old? 


how those of our own sex dabbled with the claret or 


“ Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow ye shall ; 


You’d let her die right under your nose, and never 
speak of it.” 

* You never axed me.” 
At this, he bounded up from the table, upsetting 
his coffee and overturning his egg-cup. 
**T’ll go up and see her—not another word—l’ll see 
to this myself.” 
It was Henry’s turn to be frightened now. If he 
should poke his nose into Miss Ruth’s room, and all 
that finery lying about, what a terrible row there 
would be! 

“You might scar her, pearing to her so sudden 
like,” she said, indifferently. 

“‘ Go yourself, then, and ask her how she feels. If 
she coughs, she must have laudanum, or squills, or 
opium pills, or hoarhound syrup; if she is feverish, 
she must have fever powders. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes sar.” 

Henry went wriggling from the breakfast-room, 

muttering something about an “ ignunt coon.” 
Up stairs she found Ruth still sleeping. She shook 
her gently by the shoulder, and whispered in her ear 
something about the impending visit, if she did not 
dress ina “right smart of a hurry and come down 
stairs.” 
“I’m go sleepy!” 
**Henry knows it; but yer’d niver sleep ‘gin, ef 
yer Uncle Rolf should get sight of dis yer room.’’ 
And Rath, duly frightened, commenced dressing 
herself as rapidly as possible. 

“It is no joke, Henry; my head does ache.”’ 

‘* La, yes, but he’ll never know what’s the matter. 
He’il never know that you were at Miss Ryecourt’s 
last night.” 
So in the shadow of some threatened disease, 
Ruth’s pale face and heavy eyes were overlooked 
that day. She was excused from reading, and al- 
lowed to take a long ride across the country; not 
alone, of course, but under the watchful eyes of the 
faithful Henry. In the afternoon, Mr. Ainslee hunt- 
ed up a physician, and poured into his listening 
ears a description of his niece’s symptoms. Here was 
almost a catastrophe. 
“She may have taken cold last evening,” the doc- 
tor said. 

**T don’t know how, sir—I don’t know how.” 
“At the party. She was out last night, wae she 
not?” 
“ Oat last night, and toa party? My niece never 
‘ went toa party in her life. I don’t allow such folly.” 
“Ah, indeed, excuse me,” the doctor said, begin- 





CHAPTER III. 


AFTER THE REVEL. 


it came to her how lightly he had spoken a moment 
before, of what to her was of such great import. A 
doubt, gathered from his own careless words, crept 
into her heart. Did he fathom her thoughts, that he 


“ Tam sorry to disturb you, James, but some one 


WHEN the hours were “wee and sma’” Ruth 
Worcester stole into her room as softly as she had 
left it. But for Henry, she would have sat dreaming 
in party costume until sunrise, loath to let an hour 
or two ot sleép rob her of the evening’s pleasure. 

“Now, honey, you can dream it all over again,” 
she said, tiptoeing about, with both elbows spread 
like huge wings. 

Need I say that the infatuated girl slept with a 
spray of mignonette upon her pillow? We, who 
were never guilty of such foolishness in our lives, 


ning to “smell a mice.” “ Young people often ex- 
pose themselves at such places.” 

“ True, true; but my niece does not.” 
The doctor smiled to himself. ‘If he had not seen 
Ruth Worcester at Miss Ryecourt’s the evening be- 
fore, then his eyes were not mates,” he thought, as 
he handed Mr. Ainslee a prescription. 
But Rath, during her ride that day, found a better 
prescription than that put up by the druggist. It 
worked like a charm, too, driving dullness from her 
eyes, and lending a rich, healthy glow to her face. 
Away out from the town she met James Ryecourt 
walking along by the roadside, as though he cared 


Ruth, all indolence of manner vanished. 


little where his fuoteteps were tending. At sight of 


“Thank you. I want so mach an opportunity to 


There is no use in following them during that two 


hours’ ride. Weall know how rapidly theee affairs 
of the heart progress under favorable, or, if you: will, 
unfavorable circumstances. James Ryecourt was 
an adept in love-making. He had been through 
more business of this kind at twenty-eight than any 
six men usually go through with in a lifetime. He 
had looked love into eyes of every size, color and 


description; he had souvenirs enongh to set up a 
fancy store, and tresses of hair of such a variety of 
hues and shades that would have set a dealer in 
hair-works crazy. I do not say that the man was to 
blame. He was, in his way, a teacher not altogether 
useless. Love-making was as natural to him as is 
cooing toa dove. Once or twice he had gotten en- 
tangled himself—a little more interested than it was 
safe to be; but he managed adroitly to escape from 
the meshes heart-whole, and quite as fresh as ever. 
He intended to marry sometime, and give up his 
freedom ; but he put the evil day afar off, and lived 
on, his careless, reckless life. Of late it had come to 
him that he must repair his shattered fortunes. by 
marrying a rich woman. He. had not counted on 
loving her; he had no thought beyond that of a good- 
ly dower; and yet, when he went home that night 
from Rath Worcester’s side, he was more interested 
in her than he had ever been before in any other 
woman. He found himeelf recalling her words, lin- 
gering with pleasure over the memory of her smiles, 
and looking forward eagerly to another meeting in 
the future. He tried to shake off the infatuation. 
He called himself a dolt, a fool, and all the compli- 
mentary names in the category, but to little purpose. 
It seemed weak in him to be trapped at last, after 
going over the ground during s0 many campaigns; 
and by an unsophisticated girl, too, who knew noth- 
ing of flirtations beyond what her woman’s nature 
taught her! 

Day after day, and week after week, Ruth took the 
doctor's medicine, and followed his advice to drive 
out daily. I do not pretend to know how it was man- 
aged or brought about—nothing beyond the fact that 
during these rides she never once failed to meet 
James Ryecourt. Fora long time Henry kept her 
seat in the carriage, erect and watchful, tricked out 
in as many colors as a tree in autumn; but by-and- 
by, knowing, I suppose, that her room was more 
acceptable than her company, she got into a way of 
stopping in town while the lovers drove in the 
suburbs. She needed thread or needles, or poor Mrs. 
Somebody was just ready to drop off, and nobody to 
do a turn for her. And yet she was not over-pleased 
with Rath’s conquest. She was a quick reader ot 
human nature, and knew the Ryecourts better than 
many who were on intimate terms of equality with 
them. Perhaps she thought that it was only a little 
skirmish between the two, which would never 
amount to anything. But one day, after cogitating 
some time upon the matter, she ventured to speak 
her mind to Ruth. 

“ Is it dun settled that you and Mister James will 
git married?” she asked. 

“T don’t know about that,” Ruth answered. “It’s 
a strange question for you to ask.” 

‘* Well, whar on arth do you s’pose Hemry’s eyes 
is, if she can’t see what's gwine on? Mr. Ryecourt’s 
a mighty handsome man, he is!’’ 

“Is that all?” 

Henry shrugged her broad shoulders. “ La, now, 
how d’ye s’pose I knows, honey? Spec he’s mighty 
wild; drinks a heap o’ liquor, and isa ter’ble man 
to entrap on suspectin’ gals. That’s "bout all I ever. 
heard "bout im.” 

Ruth’s clieeks paled a little. “We cannot trust 
what we hear, Henry,” she said, in a faint voice. 

“* Every pusson has dun heard that "bout James 
Ryecourt, Miss Ruth. He’s been a long time at this 
sort o* cuttins up. S’pose he’ll stop sometime.” 

But Mr. Ryecourt had played his cards well with 
Ruth. He had taken the role that so many gay roues 
assume, and, I am sorry to say, with invariable suc- 
cess. He had hinted that his past life was not what 
it should have been; that he had been led into ways 
that were sinful; that never in his wildest hours of 
dissipation had he fuund rest or peace. He loathed 
and hated himself for temptations which he could 
not resist. But all this while he had not believed 
much in love; his mother had died when he was a 
little boy, and there was a mountain of fashionable 
deceits and follies between his sister’s heart and his 
own. What he knew of women he had learned in 
gay society, where there was nothing but glitter and 
show, and alas, neither truth nor honesty! Did she 
wonder that he was not a better man? But now, 
and his beautifal eyes grew soft and humid, life was 
taking on a new beauty for him. Since he had known 
her, he felt that there were many glorious possibil- 
{ties before him, if—if she would only help him! It 
all lay with her. He was like clay in the hand of the 
potter; she could mould him to her will. If she 
would, she could help him redeem himself; if she 
turned cruelly away, God help him, on earth or in 
heaven for him there was little hope! 

And she, little fool, like s0 many little fools before 
her, sat and swallowed it all. With her eyes brim- 








can afford to laugh at her. Heaven pity the woman 





through, no telltale dream of what was transpiring . 


who can cast the first stone of contempt at one of; 
these “little children.” It must be a barren life.’ 
that has no sweet memories of the kind to revert to! , 

Henry’s “ oncommon strong whiskey ”’ did ite work | 
well by Mr. Ainslee. He slept soundly the night , voluntarily etcakcita for him beside her in the energetically attack a yearly house-cleaning, where 


“I know now why I was impressed to saunter out 
in this direction,” hesaid, extending pis hand. ‘“Af- 
ter last night’s dissipation, I found it insufferably 
dull indoors. How is it with you?” 

“A little indolent and sleepy,” she answered, in- 


carriage. 


ming with tears, she put both hands in his, and rev- 
! erently, O, so reverently! accepted the task. No, 
‘mot task, but the trust—eo holy and high a trust, 
| that of a struggling human goul! She did not fake 
itas we knowing ones would have done, just as we 


| brooms, mops, scrubbing wee ee 
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indispensable. She did not put our energy into the 
work; but instead, reached down her pretty, fair 
hands, and tugged away at the whole lump of stub- 


| “ He will be so angry! O, indeed it was wrong to 
deceive him so.” 
Yes, without doubt it was a little wrong; but I 


born sin and iniquity to bring it upward intothesame cannot see that any harm will result from it. He 


atmosphere with her own purity. 

After such an undertaking, all the rumors that 
might reach her ears availed her nothing. After 
consecrating herself to her labor, she was not of the 
kind to turn back. Who could think worse of James 
Ryecourt than he thought of himself? Who con- 
demned him more bitterly than his own soul con- 
demned him? For the rest, she saw the better part 
of his nature; that spark of godliness which in time 
would purify the whole man.. The “little leaven 
that should leaven the whole lump.” She found a 
beautiful littie poem of Alice Cary’s, which she took 
particular pleasure in repeating to herself. 


“I tell you God is good as well as just, 
And some few flowers in every heart are sown; 
Their black and crumpled leaves show but as dust; 
Sometimes in the hard soil, sometimes o’ergrown 
With wild, unfriendly weeds, they hidden lie, 
Untouched by sunshine, but they do not die. 
“ Kept from a natural quickening by the might 
Of sin or circumstance, through evil days, 
They find their way at last into the light, 
Weakly and faint, giving their little praise 
Of modest beauty, and with grace most sweet 
Making the garden of the Lord complete. 


She would have flung these lines at Henry, had 
she thought it would have been any use. Instead, 
she answered: 

“T know his life has not been quite right, Henry; 
but I shall try and make him a better man.” 

This was too much for the shrewd, practical Hen- 
ry... She burst into a hearty guffaw. 

“Now go "long, Miss Ruth. Yer can’t never do it 
in de good Lor’s world. "Taint no sort o’ use tryin’. 
Dese yer men are just ifke eels. Think yer’ve cotched 
dem and can make sumtun good out of ’em, when 
chuck! back dey goes, into der slime and dirt dat 
yer jist pulled ’em out of, and yer dun have all dat 
ar pulling, and hauling, and laming yer back for 
nothin’; dat’s it, sure, Miss Rath.” 

sid But. all men are not the same, Henry,” Ruth 
gently interposed. 

“Mighty nigh alike, sure as yer live. Law me, 
didn’t I try to make suthin out of dat ar black Sam, 
and didn’t he keep gwine iuto scrapes as fast as I 
could git him out? Fust it was ten dollars, den it 
was five, and still I stuck tohim. Last he got into a 
fuss and dey tuk him to de jail, and dat was de eend 
of it. All like, all like ” 

“ You are prejudiced.” 

“Go "long wid yer prjilice. I knows what Ise 
sayin’. Jist tell me, Miss Ruth, how you’s gwine to 
take all the devil’s work of years out of him? It’s 
gone all tro’ and tro’ him. Yer can’t soak it out, 
yer can’t drive it out, for it’s like de grease in der 
wool, nothing will fotch it. Lame, wouldn’t we nigs 
larfed to see ole massa puttin’ colone on a big dung- 
heap to make it smell sweet? Dat’s what youns is 
trying todo. It needs suthin’ stronger dan dat. it 
wants a heap o’ rakin’ over to begin wid; den it 
wants lime and ashes, and sich like. All de flowers 
in de world wont do a bit o’ good. Yer might spread 
*em a feet thick all round, but every pusson would 
know what was under—so dey would, Miss Ruth.” 

After this harangue, Henry made a low bow and 
retired to the kitchen. 

“Tse done my duty, now she kin jist go ahead,” 
she said, as she went about her work. 

In the meantime, the message of the strange lady 
at the party had not been delivered to Mr. Ainslee. 
To Ruth it was a puzzle to which she could find no 
key. The name was strange to her. In all her life 
she had never heard of Marietta Gray. What was 


she to her Uncle Rolf, that strange, eccentric man , distorting his features. 


' cannot be hard and exacting with us. He was young 
himeelf once, and will not forget his own youth while 
dealing with us.” 

“Uncle Rolf was never young in this way, James. 
He never bas known anything about love. From 
his youth ap, he has hated all thoughts of tenderness 
and aff-ction.” ° 

“Tn that case, darling, what should you care for 
the rage of one so unnatural and inhuman? Never 
fear; I will protect and care for you.” 

He put his arm around her as he spoke, and drew 
her closely to him, then bent down and kissed her 
fair white forehead. To his honor be it that he did 
not desecrate her willing lips! 

Mr. Ainslee reached home before his niece, and 
when she arrived, was waiting in the parlor to meet 
her. He was wonderfully cool for him. He sat quite 
still in his chair, with his hands folded before him, 
all the fidgeting about and jumping up and down, 
usual accompaniments of his anger, quite taken out 
of him by the seriousness of the present case. Still 
| Ruth could see that he was very pale, and that his 
hands trembled, as from time to time he fumbled 
over the leaves of an open volume on the table be- 
side him. 

“ Well,” he began, looking from Mr. Ryecourt to 
Ruth, “‘ what have you to say to me?” 

“I could not help it, Uncle Rolf,” Ruth said, con- 
fused and blushing. 

And Mr. Ryecourt, cool and collected, looked the 
old man in the eye, as if to méasure his strength. 

**1 came to ask permission to address your niece, 
Miss Worcester ” 

“Tsn’t it a little late in the day?” Mr. Ainslee an- 
swered, dryly. ‘‘ Ifa thief should take possession of 
your hat, wouldn’t it sound a little odd for him to 
ask you to give it t» him a week after?” 

“There is little use for us to parley in this matter. 
A simple yes or no wil) answer my question, sir.” 

‘And what if I should say no?” 

‘* Nothing, only love recognizes neither bolts nor 
bare,”’ he answered, turning with a smile to Ruth. 

* Love!” snecred the old man. ‘“ What does that 
little fool know of love? And you who have dealt in 
women’s hearts till they are as valueless to you as 
lambs’ heads to a butcher, what have you found in 
this gir] to inspire you with that mighty passion that 
scorns bolts and bars? Has your last mistress turned 
the cold shoulder on you, because your gifts are less 
sumptuous than heretofore? Has some bought 
beauty refused to smile on you-—have you grown 
tired of amours and intrigues, that you talk love toa 
girl who does not know the meaning of the word?” 

The old man paused totske breath. James Rye- 
court had risen as he spoke, and now stood chewing 
his lip to keep back the words that were best 
unspoken. 

“ No sir, you cannot bave my niece. She is mine, 
wholly mine, paid for as much as the roof which 
covers me. And even were I inclined to release all 
claims on her, I would not allow her to go to a thief, 
&@ roue, @ wornout man of pleasure.” . 

‘* Have a care, sir; even my toleration of your in- 
solence must have its bounds. Because I love your 
niece, I cannot brook every insult which you see fit to 


Ruth stood beside him, silent, with face and lips 
deadly white. 

“TI will go with you to the world’s end,” she 
murmured. 





who had always held himeelf aloof from women, both ! 


young and old? She could not be a relative, not 
even a distant one, for she knew the genealogical 
tree by heart, and there was nosuch name upon it. 
If she only dared tell her uncle! If she dared brave 
his displeasure, and tell him where the disagreeable 
message Came to her! Really, what right had she to 
keep it from him? By retaining it how much mis- 
chief she might unwittingly cause. Every day that 
she kept the secret it grew heavier upon her con- 
science. But for this, she would have been very 
happy. Her love—for it had come to that—had 
quickened ber whole nature. She was tenderer of 
the whole world; mvre charitable to the sinning, 
more patient with her uncle’s foibles, and so earnest, 
80 very earnest to do good. The symptoms were all 
right fur a genuine, downright case. Those who 
have had it will understand. 

Bat before Ruth could bring herself to go to her 
uncle and make a full and free confession, circam- 
stances outside took the matter in han?. One after- 
noun Mr. Ainslee discovered Mr. Ryecourt and his 
niece driving t»gether. Whether he had been put 
on his guard by some meddlesome puppy, or whether 
he naturally scented the game, it is not to this day 
known. Happy for Henry that she was not of the 
offending party that day. 

Mr. Ainslee did not fume, fizzle or explode with a 
ringing oath when he found the loving couple to- 
gether. He grew white around the month, ordered 
the coachman to drive home immediately, and left. 

* You will not leave me!” Ruth pleaded, clinging 
to Mr. Ryecourt’s arm. 

“* Not for the world!” he answered, trying to soothe 
her. “It had to come to this sometime, and the 
sooner the better, Iam sure. I had to speak to him. 
it was my duty. The fault has been that £ have not 
spoken before.” 


As low as the words were breathed, they did not 
escape Mr. Ainslee’s ears. 

*“Pish!” he answered, an expression of disgust 
* Let us look at it in anoth- 
er light. You can go with him, follow him from 
Maine to California. Do you hear, James Ryecourt? 
She is yours. You may send for your priest, and 1 
will give you my niece for your wife. The doors are 
open. There shall be no bars, no bolts to restrain 
your love. She is yours this hour, if you wish it —do 
you hear? Do you understand? But she is yours a 
penniless bride! Not one dime of mine goes with 
her; no wealth of mine goes to fill up the purse that 
you have depleted. Now take her! I dare you to 
take her. I challenge you tv prove the depth of your 
love !” 

He was excited enough now. As he spoke, his 
voice grew gradually higher, ending at last in a 
scream. And James Ryecourt, what can I tell you 
of him? He stood holding Ruth’s hands clasped 
tightly in his own. His face, atter death, cannot 
show more pallor than it wore at that moment. His 
brain reeled with conflicting emotions. On one hand, 
he saw poverty, penniless equalor, and this pure, 
sweet woman’s love. If he but dared accept the 
challenge, and fight the good fight to be worthy of 
her! On that one thought the redemption of his life 
hinged. He looked down int» the trusting eyes, 
and his breath came in quick gasps. The old man 
watched him with sneering lip and coo’, far-seeing 
eyes, hating him with a bitter hatred for his weak- 
ness, triumphant that he had his foot upon his neck. 

“* You take her, James Ryecourt?” he taunted. 

* God help me, that I cannot!’ was the passionate 
answer. ‘‘ Rutb, little Ruth, I am too poor. I must 
leave you!” 

* James Ryec#urt, I would have died for you,” she 
said, unclasping ber hands from his, and moving 
slowly away from him. 

He would have followed her, but she motioned 
him away. “No, no—do not layativgeronme. [ 





have had enough of your love.” 





She followed bim with her eyes as he left the room, 
taking all the glory and light of her life with him. 
the door closed after him, she turned to her uncle, 
who stood watching her, 

“Uncle Rolf,” she tegan, in a low tone, ‘‘ you have 
doubtless done me a good turn in this; but jast now 
I hate you for it. This is bettesmow than desertion 
would be by-and-by, but it is not painless. I am 
old—so old! An hour ago I was young.” 

* You deserve it all, Rath Worcester.” 

“ For deceiving you, and stealing away to the par- 
ty? Perhapsso. But were you ever young, Uncle 


Rolf, and were you prisoned up as I have been? . 
What was your youth? Did you ever know any- | 


thing oflove? Did it ever cheat you? Did you ever 
do a wrong like this?” 

« Girl, girl, my paet lies buried; do not try to un- 
earth it,” he said, sternly. ‘So far as your disobedi- 
ence goes, I will forgive you. You have had the 
worst of it. You see now that Rolf Ainslee is not the 
hardest man in the world; but you had to go from 
your own home to learn it.” 

The long-neglected message came to her then. At 
last, she did not fear to deliver it. 

“ Uncle,” she said, “ that night at the party a lady, 
a stranger to me, told me to tell you that Marietta 
Gray and her child still lived, and that child had 
grown to womanhood.” 

As she spoke, he came closely to her side and 
clasped her arm till she cried out with pain. The 
color faded away from his face, changing it to the 
whiteness of marble. 

“And what else, what else did she say?” he whis- 
pered, bis Jipe as dry as paper. 

“That was all—every word.” 

“ My God! after all these years!” he moaned, sink- 
ing back into his chair as he spoke. 

The tough, wiry old man had fainted. 
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THE MIDNIGHT BURGLAR. 

Many tollgates are placed gn lonely spots, and ap- 
parently set as far from other human habitations as 
possible; and such a one was Alford Gate, on the 
Great North Road, and near the Border. It was 
near nothing else; placed in the centre of a bleak 
and treeless moor, and visible on both sides fur miles 
to the occupant of the box-seat as the coach came 
spanking along with its four bays or grays; or to the 
postboys, as they spurred their horses to the gallop, 
for the occupants of the chaise behind them were 
often in a hurry in that locality, it being but a stage 
or two from Gretna Green. Except for such swift- 
passing company as these, the turnpike saw few vis- 
itors; and in winter-time, even on such a highway, 
the traffic dwindled to small proportions, and some- 
times, when the snow was deep, even ceased for a 
day or two, so far as wheels were concerned, alto- 
gether. 

Mrs. Alison, the widow of the late toll-keeper, and 
who had, at his decease, succeeded to ‘ the trust,” 
and her sister, Ellen Bates, were both somewhat an- 
cient dames, and, of course, could not bave defended 
their little mansion against the attacks of even a 
single robber; while their nearest protector, Jacob 
Wright the blacksmith, dwelt at least two miles 
away across the moor. Often and often had he and 





; his wife, over a dish of tea at the toll gate, sympa- 
heap upon me,” Ryecourt sail, in a trembling tone. | 


thized with these good ladies, and done their best to 
comfort them after their several fashions; the wife, 
by acknowledging the reasonableness of their appre- 
hension, and dwelling upon its special points of hor- 
ror—the murder of both hostesses, for instance, that 
would probably precede the spoliation of their dwell- 
ing—the husband, by treating their fears as chimer- 
ical, and even demonstrating to them how all risk 
of loss might be avoided by intrusting what money 
they took in the house by d+y to the@uard of the 
evening mail for deposit at Wellborough, the nearest 
country-town. 

On a certain afternoon in early winter, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Wright were thus partaking of the hospi- 
tality of the sisters, the conversation had especially 
run in this particular groove; the snow, although 
not deep, bad already fallen in sufficient quantities 
to keep from travelling all who were not compelled 
to do so by necessity; and the two poor women felt 
that their lonesome seasun had set in, and were de- 
pressed in spirits accordingly. There was a good 
deal of money in the old tin case which was their 
strong-box, for the cold and searching winds that 
had lately swept the moor had kept both the good 
ladies trom going into Wellborough, and they now 
bewailed this accumulation of wealth—wealth, how- 
ever, which was not their own, of course, but that of 


the Turnpike Trust—as likely to prove their destruc- 


tion. Some ill-luoking fellows had slouched by the 
gate that very morning, and one of them, under pre- 
tence of wanting a glass of water, had made his way 
into their little dwelling. 

“Then send on the money, as I have advised you 
fifty times before,” quotk honest Jacob, “by the 
next coach, and then you will be easy in your mind.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mrs, Alison in her quavering voice, 
“that is all very well if we could persuade wicked 
people that this bai been done. But when robbers 
are disappointed of booty, they are more bloodily 
inclined than at any other time.” 

“And of course,” observed Ellen Bates, “ we had 
much rather lose our money—and especially the 
Commissionets’ money—than our lives.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assentei well-meaning Mrs. Wright, 
“though it is not even losing one’s life which may be 
the worst of it; for did you not read in the newspa- 
per only last winter that sone men with masks 








| broke into a loneiy tolthouse, jast such as this might 
As | be, and put the poor tolikeeper on the fire and held 


him there, because he would not tell them where the 
money was; and they did not believe what was the 
genuine truth, that it had been sent away for safety,’ 

“Gad a’ mercy, Mrs. Wright, you make my flesh 
creep,” shuddered Ellen Bates; “and I do greatly 
wish—only I would never leave my sister here alone 
—that I was going home with you and your good 
husband to-night.” 

“Come home with us, both of you, by all means,” 
exclaimed the blacksmith, with @ good-humored 
laugh, “ and leave the tollbar to take care of itself.” 

“ Nay, that would be a pretty thing indeed,” said 
the widow, gravely shaking her hea‘; “if we must 
be murdered, then we must—or at least J must, for 
Ellen of course is free to go if she chooses—bat I will 
do my duty by my employers, let what will come 
of it.” 

“ You’re an honest woman,” observed the black- 
smith, approvingly; “and I hope you will never 
suffer for sticking to your duty.” 

“Ah, she’s a martyr to it,as Iam always telling 
her,” remarked Ellen Bates. “ The times and times 
she gets upin the middle of the night to put that 
gate open, and let folks pass; and perhap3 only to 
take a ticket from the last gate: and then, after all, 
to be robbed by burglars—for that’s what’!l be the 
end of it all, I feel sure.” 

“And I must say I’ve got a feeling of the same 
sort,” added Mrs. Alison, solemnly; * I’m not a sa- 
perstitious person, but that idea has struck me of 
late, so as I have turned icy cold with it a dozen 
times.” 

“And yet you have been here a many years, 
ma’am,” said the blacksmith, cheerily—“ you and 
your poor husbind as was—without being molested 
in any way, and far less pat upon theme fire yonder 
instead of the kettle.” 

** Me and my husband has, but not me and Ellen,” 
answered the widow, gloomily. “Ah, Mrs. Wright, 
that’s the great blessing of a husband, believe me, 
and may you never come to want it; he’s such a pre- 
servative against thieves. O, the many, many times 
as I’ve roused up my poor William and sent him all 
about our little house here at night to look for ‘em, 
which, thank Heaven, they never did come! But 
now—why, whenever we hears a noise, Elien and 
me, we can only bide our heads under the blankets, 
and pray to Heaven that nothing may come of it. 
As for fiting my poor dear William’s pistol yonder, 
I could not do it, even if it was loaded, which it has 
not been ever since his death.” 

*‘ But I see your doors and windows are very well 
guarded,” said the blacksmith, still doing his best to 
reassure his hostess; ‘‘and before any villain could 
make his way through so much ‘wood and iron, there 
is no knowing what help may not come along the 
road.” 

“Ah, but it’s only our door and lower windows that 
are safe, Mr. Wright,” broke in E'len Bates; “and 
any wretch has but to take the cbicken-lad'er from 
the yard, and set it upagainst our bedroom window, 
and he’s in the house in two minutes.” 

“To be sure the villain might do that,” said the 
blacksmith, in the tone of one convinced against his 
will. 

“ Well, I do pity you both,” observed Mrs. Wright, 
in atone of genuine commiseration. “ But it’s get- 
ting near dusk, Jacob, and high time for you and me 
to be going; and thanks, I am sure, to you, Mrs. Al- 
ison,and to you, Miss Bates, for a most cheerful and 
pleasant afternoon.” For the two sisters were un- 
derstood to bear the expenses of the household, and, 
consequently, of any occasional of hospitality in equal 
shares. 

When the bluff blacksmith and his kindly wife had 
taken their leave, the tenants of the little tollhouse 
found themselves, as well they might, more dispirit- 
ed and apprehensive than ever. Their fears, indeed, 
grew to such a pitch as to become the very presenti- 
ments they had hitherto, perhaps, only imagined 
them to be. 

“‘Something will surely happen to us this very 
night, Mary,”’ whispered Ellen, in melodramatic ac- 
cents; and “I shouldn’t wonder if it did, Ellen,” 
was the widow’s discouraging reply. In short, the 
two old ladies, who had as yet had no expericnce a8 
unprotected females, of a toligate winter, were fairly 
panic-stricken. 

It was not actually snowing; but the wind moaned 
with icy breath across the sheeted moor, and shook 
the half-closed door and windows menacingly, 28 
thongh it was going to make a tempestuous night of 
it; and each sister was privately thinking how, as 
the night drew on, those gusts would seem as though 
human fingers were trying to unhinge the shutters, 
or unbar the door. It was quite a relief to them 
when, about six o’clock, they heard the cry of ‘‘Gte,” 
and the sound of wheels, for they did not fear that 
robbers would come otherwise than on fuot, and ev- 
ery honest face was welcome to them at such a time. 
What was their joy, then, to find in the present 
passer-by an old aud trusted friend, Mark Palmer, & 
travelling peddler, but who in this season ased a cart 
tu carry his wares, which were of a sowewhat costly 
nature. 

He threw a rug over his mare, and fastened her 
to the gate, while he got out to have a crack and & 
glass of spirits with the sisters. He was a short but 
resolute: looking fellow, of middle age, whose calling 
in those times exposed him to more danger than we 
have any ilea of now a-days; and he carried with 
him, for protection, the enormous mastiff, who re- 
mained in his cart on guard while he entered the 
house. Hecould not fuil to remark the downcast 
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appearance of the two women, who were eager 
enough to communicate to him the caase. 

“ Well, in my opinion,” observed he, when he had 
heard their woes, ‘‘ this alarm of yours is all moon- 
shine. ‘* You’re terrifying yourselves about nothing. 
Why, there’s the coach at eleven; and the horse pa- 
trol at any time in the night; and you’ve strong doors 
and windows, as your friend the blacksmith has told 
you: while, I daresay, you have not one-tenth of the 
money’s worth in your cash-box that I have in my 
cart yonder, and yet I have never been robbed—and 
don’t intend to be.” 

“We've more than forty pounds there,” said the 
widow, pointing to the cupboard, which contained 
this treasure, as well as her little store of tea and 
marmalade, *‘ for it was Wellborough market the day 
before yesterday, when scores and scores ride through 
the Bar, and we’ve not been able to cross the moor 

” 

“ Forty pounds isa good deal of money,” said the 
peddler, thoughtfully; “and affords the greater 
temptation because it’s all in coin.” 

“That is so, indeed, Mr. Palmer,” pleaded Elien 
Bates, clasping her hands; “ and O, if you would be 
so kind, just for this one night—for it’s sure to bap- 
pen to-night—to stay and protect us: we’ve got a 
stall for the mare; and we could give you a nice lit- 
tle supper, and make you quite comfortable down in 
the warm kitchen here.” 

* It would be a great kindness if you would,” add- 
ed the widow, impressively; * for, otherwise, I feel 
certain we shall come to harm.” 

* Pooh, pooh, Mrs. Alison, you will come to noth- 
ing of the kind. I am surprised at you—who are so 
used to tollkeeping—being so foolishly nervous. It 
is out of the question that I can stop here. But I tell 
you what I’lldo. I have only to get to Wellborough 
tu-night, and do not apprehend any mischief between 
here and there; so I’ll leave you my dog Towzer, to 
keep guard. He’s as good as any constable in the 
world; and to-morrow—when your unlucky night 
has passed—I’ll call for him again. But when I’m 
gone, just hitch the toligate back, and don’t open the 
door or window again to-night, or the dog may run 
out, and be after me.” 

The two sisters overwhelmed their friend with 
thanks, as he strode to the door and whistled to his 
dog, who at once sprang into the kitchen, which 
seemed to shrink in its proportions at his presence— 
he was such a very large dog; half mastiff and half 
St. Bernard; with shoulders as broad as those of a 
prize-fighter, and hanging jaw, and terrible teeth; 
and with a growl that was as assuring to its master, 
when danger threatened, as it was depressing to his 
antagonist. 

‘*There he is, ladies,” said the peddler, introduc- 
ing this tormidable animal to their notice; “ a dog as 
has not his equal in the north for courage, and who, 
when he lays hold of an enemy, has never yet been 
known to let go, except at his master’s voice. Have 
you, Towzer?” ‘ 

Whereupon Towzer brought up from his capacious 
chest some canine monosyllable, that seemed to 
sound like “ no,” and which echoed through the little 
house, and died away upon the moor outside, 

It was likely enough that the mastiff might be all 
that his master had said of him, yet his presence 
failed to inspire the two women with confidence, 
when the rumbling of the triendly wheels upon the 
hard road had ceased, and they were once more left 
without human companionship. The wind rose 
higher and higher, and whirled the frozen snow 
against the panes, as though pebbles were being 
thrown at them; and now it shook the doors and 
shutters as though it were indeed about to barst in, 
in visible shape, while the lesser gusts sounded like 
dreadful whisperings of felonious men, who made 
their plans in concert before attack. When the night- 
mail went by at a hand gallop—a mere paesing vision 
of winged steeds and wrapped-up figures—matters 
became still worse, for the tenants of the little toll- 
house felt that. no well-disposed human creature 
could now be expected until morning. They retired 
to their bedroom on the upper floor, taking the dog 
with them; but they did not undress—for it seemed 
to their unbalanced minds a matter of certainty that 
the night would not pass by without. some catas- 
trophe, They lay down together on the bed and lis- 
tened, while the mastiff couched upon the floor, his 
hage jowl half hidden in his paws, and wholly undis- 
turbed by the elemental strife without. Once only, 
when @ pane of glass--which, howeyer, they knew 
had been previously loosened— fell with a crash on 
the kitchen-floor below, he raised his monstrous 
head and muttered thunder. Twocandles were kept 
burning, and well lit up the little room. 

It was about oneo’clock that a short lull took place 
in the tempest, and Mrs. Alison distinctly heard the 
sound of footsteps in the backyard. Her sister, who 
had fallen asleep for a few moments, in spite of her- 
self, had not heard the noise, and as usual in such 
cases, affirmed she had been broad awake, and must 
have been conscious of the incident, had it occurred. 
The widow did not waste words in argument, but 
whispered, in trembling accents, “ Look at the dog.” 
It was evident enough that Towser had heard some- 
thing which required an explanation, for he opened 
his great eyes, and lifted his ears, although remain- 
ing otherwise unmoved. “They have gone to get the 
chicken-ladder,” continued the widow, in tones of 
calm despair; “that is what 1 alwass said they would 
do.” And indeed, in a few minutes, there was.a dull 
thad against the window-sill without, such as would 
be produced by placing the ends of a ladder upon it. 
It was uot a dark night when the swift-flying clouds 








neither of the women dared look throngh the pane. 
They kept their eyes fixed on the dog, in whom their 
sole hope now rested. The appearance of that mag- 
nificent creature was indeed (if they had been in a 
condition to appreciate it artistically) almost sublime. 
He had risen in an instant, but without sound, and 
placed himself close under the threatened spot—the 
Window; every hair in his body appeared alive with 
excitement; his eyes grew bloodshot, and wore an 
expression of concentrated fory; but his teeth re- 
mained, as yet, in their sheaths, except their white 
pointe, which showed under the wrinkled upper lip. 
The heavy shufiling step of some man upon the 
rounds of the ladder could now be heard--the fall of 
the knee as well as that of the foot, because the lad- 
der was boarded—and then a hand was placed upon 
the fragile fastening of the casement. 

Then, for the first time, the dog gave audible token 
of his presence: a hoarse and terrible menace broke 
from his now open jaws. It was not a growl, and 
still less like a bark. The man without evidently 
heard it, for the noise at the window ceased, but he 
did not seem to recognize it as the thing it was. 

“ He is sure to have pistols, and will shoot the 
dog,” whiepered Ellen Bates, through chattering 
teeth. She was a lady who always ‘* speculated for 
the Fall.” 

The widow did not. speak, and perbaps could not. 
She tanvied she could hear the very breathing of the 
man without. After a short pause, the window was 
slowly lifted to its full height, and a man, whose fea- 
tures were concealed by a piece of black crape, push- 
ed his head and shoulders into the room. The next 
moment, he uttered a shrill cry of terror, as the huge 
mastiff sprang at bis throat, before he could put up 
his hands to save it, and bore him headlong to the 
floor. To see him battling with so terrible a foe, at 
such a disadvantage, his body half without and half 
within the room, would, under any other circum- 
stances, have aroused the good woman’s compassion, 
but horror and alarm so wholly possessed them that 
they had no room for pity. They fied from the room, 
and out of the house, passing close beside the ladder, 
on the top of which so frightful a combat was pro- 
ceeding, and dashed across the moor towards the 
blacks mith’s house. The horrid growlings of the dog 
and the shrieks of the man which filled their ears be- 
fore they could undo the fastenings of the door, 
seemed to pursue them across the Waste. 

Bareheaded and uncloaked as they were, they 
heeded not the bitter wind, nor were they conscious 
of fatigue, nor did they spend the precious breath in 
speech, but pushed on at their utmost speed. To their 
great joy, as they drew near the cottage, they beheld 
a@ light at the upper window, and congratulated 
themselves that they would be let in at once, and find 
shelter and proteltion from. that friendly household. 
They beat irantically at the door; and presently a 
quavering voice, through the keyhole, demanded 
who they were, and what was wanted. They hardly 
recognized the voice of the blacksmith’s wite, and 
she, on her part, had never heard the accents of her 
friends so shrill and piteous. The fuct was that her 
goodman was out, and che was almost as frightened 
at such an unpseasonable visit as they were them- 
selves. Then the widow and her sister remembered 
for the first time how honest Jacob had told them in 
the afternoon that he should have business in Well- 
borough that evening; but neither they nor Mrs. 
Wright bad had any idea that it would delay him so 
late, and the fiict now seemed deplorable enough to 
allof them. ‘ They’ve beguiled him to drink at the 
public house,” cried Mrs. Wright, in injured tones, 
* antil he thought he might jast as well stay where 
he was till morning; and it aint the first time, nor 
yet the second, Mrs. Alison. 
this—that what has happened to-night (for the fugi- 
tives bad told their tale) will be a lesson to him not 
to leave me+lonesume here again as long as he lives.” 
To this sanguine view of man’s reformation, it is 
probable that, under iess thrilling circumstances, the 
experienced widow might have taken exception; but 
she could think and speak of nothing now save that 
which she had so lately “ gone through,” and the 
horrible scene that was perhaps even still being en- 
acted at the tollhouse. 

“Nay, but if the dog be anything of a mastiff;’’ 
reasoned Mrs. Wright, whose father had chanced to 
be connected with the canine “fancy,” and who 
therefore was an authority in the matter, “he has 
either killed the man by this time, or the man has 
killed him, and made off with the toll-mongy. Unless 
he shot him, bless you, or could have got at him to 
cut his throat, you may depend on’t he’s a dead 
man.” 

* Dearey me, I wonder how it has turned out!” 
ejaculated Ellen Bates. 

**I wonder, too!” echoed the widow. “If, as you 
say, there can now be no danger, Mrs. Wright—” 

“ Lord a’ mercy! you aint thinking of going back 
again?” interrupted Ellen. 

** I will go, if Mrs. Wright will go,” answered the 
widow, resolutely; ‘that is, when the daylight 
comes.” 

And rather than be left alone, Ellen Bates agreed 
to accompany the other two. 

Accordingly, at the first gray streaks of dawn, the 
three women, though ‘with beating hearts, crossed 





of which the ladder was still reared. 
steps, they ventured into the kitchen, where. all 
things seemed undisturbed, and were about to go up 
stairs, concluding that both dog and man had fied, 
when Ellen Bates pointed to the ceiling, on the white 





surtace of which appeared a huye red stain, which 


And I am right glad of 


the moor to the tollhouse, against the upper window | 
With fearful , 


tion seemed to freeze their blood. It was the sound 
of some heavy body being dragged over the boards, 
accompanied by a low and savage growling. ; 

“ The dog has killed the wretched man, and is wor- 
rying the body,” said Mrs. Wright, in a hoarse whis- 
per; “‘ it is just what they do with vermin,” 

** This is too horrible!” ejaculated the widow, with 
her fodt on the stairs. “The mastiff will not hurt 
me, and, at all events, I will do my best to stop it.” 
It was in vain that the others tried to dissuade her. 
She overcame her terrors sufficiently to enable her to 
reach the open chamber-door, where a frightful spec- 
tacle presented itself. The burglar, a large and 
powerfully-built man, was on the floor, quite dead; 
while the mastift, with his teeth still fast in the 
throat of his foe, and growling savagely, was drag- 
ging the mangled corpse hither and thither over the 
floor, The body of the dog was interposed between 
his victim, so that his face, from which the black 
crape had been torn, was at first invisible, but the 
next movement of the animal revealed it. As it did 
so, @ terrible shriek burst from the lips of Mrs. 
Wright, who had followed close upon the widow’s 
footsteps, and she fell heavily upon the floor in a 
swoon; for the would-be thief that lay dead before 
her was no other than her own husband, the 
blacksmith! 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in ali paris of the world.) 





PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 
A Providence, R. I., correspondent, t) whom we 
have often been indebted fr favors, sends us the ful- 
lowing Masonic information: 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS IN KING SOLOMON’S 
GRAND LODGE OF PERFECTION OF THE A. & 
A. ScorTisH RITE. 

Henry F. Smith, T. P. G. M. 
Frederic Miller, H. of T. D. G. M, 
Charles T. Place, V. 8S. G. W. 
Albert H. Chaffee, V. J. G. W. 
N. D. Arnold, G. O. 

A. W. Fiske, G. K. of 8. 
Stephen Smith, G. Treasurer. 
Oliver E. Greene, G. Secretary. 
Geo. O. Olmstead, G. M. of C. 
I. M. Hopkins, G. C. of G. 

8. C. Arnold, G. H. Bro. 

C. H. Alexander, G. T. 

PROVIDENCE COUNCIL OF PRINOES OF JERUSA- 

LEM A, & A. ScoTrisH RITE. 
N. Van S‘yck, K. 
Eugene D. Burt, H. P. 
W. B. Blanding, 8S. G. W. 
Charles T, Place, J. G. W. 
Oliver E. Greene, K. of 8. 
Stephen Smith, G. T. 
I. M. Hopkins, G. M. of C. 
James H. Allen, C. of G. 
C. H. Alexander, T. 


PROVIDENCE CHAPTER OF RERE Crorx A. & A. 
SooTTisH RITE. 


A. Crawford Greene, M. W. & P. M. 
N. D. Arnold, K. 8. W. 

Eugene D. Burt, K. J. W. 

A. H. Chaffee, O. 

Stephen Smith, Treasurer. 

Oliver E. Greene, Secretary. 

James H. Allen, M. of U. 

Spencer P. Read, H. 

C. H, Alexander, T. 


PROVIDENCE SOVEREIGN ConsISTORY A. & A. 
ScorrTisy Rirk, 


Thomas A. Doyle, I. 8. C. 
W. B. Blanding, I. L. C. 

8. C. Arnold, 24 1. L. C. 
Stillman White, V. M. of 8. 
I. M. Hopkins, V. G. C. 
Oliver E. Greene, V. G. 8. 
Stephen Smith, V. G. T. 
Gardner T. Swarts, V. G. H. 
Henry F. Smith, V. G. M. of C. 
Eugene D. Burt, V. G. M. A. 
Albert H. Chaffee, V- G. E. 
N. D. Arnold, V. G. C. of G. 
C. H. Alexander, V. G.8. 





ABINGTON, Mass.—At the annual assembly of Old 
Colony Encampment Knights Templar of Abington, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year and duly installed by Past Grand Commander 
William W. Whitmarsh of Neponset: Eminent Grand 
Commander, Z. L. Bicknell of Weymouth; General- 
issimo, Hon. Wm. L. Reed of Abington; Captain 
General, N. T. Hunt of Abington; Prelute, Dr. Fay 
of Weymouth; Senior Warden, Col. F. P. Harlow; 
Janior Warden, 8. N. Dyer, Jr.; Treasurer, B. L. 
Nash; Recorder, E. M. Nash. 











DEATH OF AN AGED Mason,—Brother Jared Lin- 


; coln, long a resident of the West End, having lived | 
—— as now, the moon to show herself; yet | had evidently soaked through from the floor above. for sixty-six years in. the house on Pinckney street 





of eighty-six years six months. Mr. L. was in the 
Common Couneil. in. and. also was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and an active Whig politician 
when that party was in power, but of late years has 
been}a Republican. The deceased was a native of 
Hingham, but came to Boston when boy, and for 
sixty-four years has been a member of the Mount 
Lebanon Lodge of Freemasons, and for forty yeare 
has been a member of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Association. He was an honest, intelligent and use- 
ful citizen, respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. 





SALEM, OHIO, 

The Masonic Fraternity of Salem, Ohio, have jast 
occupied new quarters. The have been laboring for 
years to get a building suitable and convenient of 
access—such a one as the present hall affords. The 
audience room is one of the finest in the State,and they 
have spared no pains nor expense in the furnishing 
line. The carpet isa most beautiful pattern, whi e 
the chairs, chandeliers and. other furniture of the 
room is all new, and presents a fine appearance. 
The members ‘of this “ time-honored institution ” 
have just cause to be proud of their new home. - 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
THE CRUSADER IN SPIRIT. 


————eee 
. BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





There are hopes that melt Death's winter, 
And anweave his chains of frost, ~ 
Till the shapes return about me 
That the world calls dead and lost. 


Here's a warrior dark and stalwart, 
Of the olden knightly days; 

I can see his sunbright helmet, 
And his armor's golden blaze. 


For he rode with Coeur de Lion, 
With his falchion girded on, 

When the Christian smote the Moslem, 
At the gates of Askelon. 


But he hath nor.name nor nation, 
And he hath nor wealth nor rank; 

For there lives, he saith, in spirit, 
Neither Saracen nor Frank. 


And he grieves that human error 
Should its root so deeply strike; 

All are instruments of Heaven, 
Yet not instruments alike. 


And himself mistook in deeming 
That he better served the Lord, 
That he had a nobler mission, 
‘Than the men with whom he warred, 


But though all wherefor he battled 
Was a dream exceeding vague, 

Yet the conflict sounds forever, 
"Tis the earth's incessant plague, 





MAKE YOUR LODGH ATTRACTIVE. 
Masonry is getting to be too much of @ machine, 
it is treated as if it consisted merely of forms and 
ceremonies. Thisshould not be. Mastersof Lodges 
should strive to make their meetings attractive. 
Mere forms of ritual, no matter how quaint or un- 
usual, become stale when nothing else is heard night 
after night. Mere making of Masons or conferring 
degrees is not all of Masonry. Ours is intended to 
be a social institation; it is intended t» cultivate and 
mature the intellectual as well as moral features of a 
man’s character. Masters should be selected who 
are competent to instruct their Lodges in something 
more than ritual. 





FREE WILL AND AccoRD.—Among the impera- 
tive requisites of a candidate for Freemasonry, is one 
that he should come of his own free will and accord. 
Masons, therefore, cannot be too cautious how they 
speak before uninitiated persons who have expressed 
any desire of entering the Order, lest this perfect free- 
dom of their will be infringed. Coercion is entirely 
out of the question. Mercenary or interested mo- 
tives should be strenuously discouraged, and no oth- 
er inducement used than that silent persuasion 
which arises from a candid exposition of the beauties 
and moral excellences of our institution. 


A SMART CONVERSATION. 


A conversation took place down East between a 
young lady who wrote for the magazines, and an old 
gentleman who could speak English. 

Old gentleman—“Are there any ‘houses building 
in your village?” 

Young lady—“ Nosir. There is a new house being 
built for Mr. Smit, but it is the carpenters who are 
bailding.” 
Gentleman—“ True; I sit corrected. To be build- 
ing is certainly a different thing from to be being 
built; and how long has Mr. Swith’s house been be- 
ing. built?” 

Lady (looks puszled a@ moment, and then asters, 
rather abruptly)—‘“‘ Nearly a year.” 

Gentleman—“ How much longer do you think it 
will be being built?” 

Lady (explosively) —‘‘ Don’t know.”” 

Gentleman—* I should think Mr. Smith would be 
annoyed by its being eo long being built, for the house 
he now occupies being old, he must leave it; and the 
new one being only- being built, instead of being 
built, as he expected, he cinnot.” 

Tue young lady leaves the room very suddenly, 








At the same moment, a noise from the same direc- built by himself, died recently, at the advanced age 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RETROSPECTION. 


eee 
BY OARL BERNARD. 


The breath of summer comes once more; 
We start to find a year gone by, 

Time treads so softly o'er life's floor— 
Unreels the woof so silently ! 


One year! we say it ina breath, 
And it is gone. We cannot hold 
The now, nor stay impending death, 
Nor younger make the growing old. 


Our present ever is between 

Our past and future, One is known, 
The other hope. A silvery sheen 

The past has to our senses grown, 


And we forget the thorny ways 
We trod, and only keep in view 
The misty, lotus-eating days— 
A teardrop adds the rainbow, too 


_ 


A PHYSICIAN BY CHANCE, 


My college career was at last ended, and a severe 
period of deprivation had it been to me, for I had 
found it necessary to stint myself in every way 
in order to save money suflicient to complete the 
last term; but thank Heaven, I had graduated, and 
tay diploma would enable me to obtain the situa- 
tion of teacher in some respectable locality, where I 
could at least clothe myself decently, and for a while 
know no more of the gnawings of hunger. Being, 
however, without the means of making myself pre- 
sentable, and having no friends to whom I could ap- 
peal for aid, I resolved to push at once to the far 
West and there seek my fortune, where I should en- 
counter less of competition. 

In thie condition, I found myself one afternoon, 
in the fall of 18—,in the town of Quincy, Illinois. 
Ihad sought in vain for employment of any sort, 
teacher, clerk, anything; bat it was a remarkable 
and total failure. I had expended my last sixpence 
for lodging the night previous, and had gone hungry 
all the day till about five o’clock, P.M. As I was 
turning the corner of a large and comfortable-look- 
ing house, a maid-servant sprang down the steps and 
ran fall against me, exclaiming, ‘‘O, where is the 
nearest doctor?” 

‘Can I be of any use to you?” I asked, thought- 
ag 





The girl scanned my threadbare black coat and 
white neckcloth, which, in fact, was my pocket-ker- 
chief pressed into service, and in her haste and fright 
seemed to take me for an M. D., exclaiming: 

*O, yes sir, hurry, quick, quick, my mietreas!” 

Scarcely knowing what I did I half followed, was 
half pulled, after the domestic into the house, and 
harried into a very handsomely furnished room,where 
&@ young lady lay upon the sofa, evidently in a faint- 
ing fit. Following the ordinary dictates of humanity, 
I called for cold water, lowered the lady’s head, 
chafed her hands, arms, and cut the lacing of her 
dress, which few ready services, with a little wine 
and water gradually forced into her throat, soon re- 
vived her. 

While the servant was gone for water, and as I 
loosened her dress, there fell upon the floor a min- 
fature and a letter. The latter lay upon the floor, 
and as my eye caught its page in clear, distinct let- 
ters, I saw its sentiment without pausing to read 
three lines—the miniature had just been returned 
with this note! Doubtless this was the cause of her 
intense feeling and consequent fainting fit. I put 
both letter and miniature out of sight for the mo- 
ment, and devoted myself to the arousing of the 
insensible girl. I was really successful, and she soon 
opened her eyes and came quite to herself. 

In a few moments a carriage drove up and an 
elderly lady and gentleman entered, who, as I soon 
learned, were the parents of the lady, and whom the 
maid informed of the occurrence, and that she had 
called on the nearest doctor who soon brought Miss 
Lucy to herself. ‘‘ Doctor? doctor?” said I to my- 
self; why may I not pass for one of that respectable 
fraternity, at least long enough to obtain a fee and 
save myself from starving. It could do no one any 
harm, and, moreover, I thought I knew the real 
cause of the young lady’s iliness, perhaps better than 
any doctor would do, inasmuch as I had inadver- 
tently seen that open letter and understood its 
purport. 

“ Well, doctor,” asked the father, “ how does she 
seem?” 

“Ahem! well, sir, tremulous, weak, nervous sys- 
tem very much deranged,” I replied, with a sort of 
professional shrug of the shoulders. 

** Indeed! what can be the cause?” 

“Physical derangement, physical derangement, 
sir,” I remarked, profoundly. 

“ What can we do for her, doctor?” asked the 
mother, anxiously. 

“ Let me see,” said I, consulting her pulse. “ I don’t 
wish to bleed her if it can be possibly avoided!” 

** Goodness!” exclaimed the mother, “ you wont 
have to bleed her, I hope, doctor.” 

“Well, ma’am, you see it is a case somewhat out 
of the usual course. A strong tendency of blood to 
all parts of the system! ahem!”’ 

“ What can have made Lucy so suddenly and se- 
verely ill?” mused the father. 

** It’s those horrible pickles, husband. I told you 
80, She wil/ eat them, and I know that’s what makes 
the blood tend so ‘to all parts of the system,’ as the 
, aes says.” 


“Good gracious, ma’am, you don’t say that she 
indulges in pickles, with her susceptible constitution! 
Why, ma’am, it’s downright suicide!” 

“ What shall we do, doctor?” 

“ Favor tie with pen and ink,” said I, “and I will 
write a prescription.” 

I was a little puzzled here—would it do to write it 
in plain English? {I didn’t know a line of Latin con- 
tractions as relating to prescriptions, but the pen and 
ink came and I boldly wrote for two ounces of vale- 
rian, in good honest English. I knew this could not 
hurt my patient, and that very likely it would com- 
pose her and induce sleep, which, after all, is better 
than medicine in most cases. The valerian came. 
I gave the patient a tea-spoonful in a little water, 
and advised her to be placed at once in bed, and I 
thought that she would rapidly recover from the at- 
tack—if she did not, however, she must be bled! 
This last idea was broached in order to have an ex- 
cuse for a second call, which I had promised to make 
in the course of « couple of hours. 

It was hard work to keep on my feet for two hours, 
as I was famishing with hunger, and had nowhere to 
go even to sit down. It was rather cool and I had-no 
outside coat, but was simply clad in an undercoat 
buttoned up close in the neck, to hide the deficiency 
of a vest, which had been pawned two days before for 
fifty cents! At the expiration of two hours I was at 
my patient’s bedside, feeling of her pulse, and mak- 
ing all due inquiry. I was gratitied to be told that 
my prescription acted like a charm; that Miss Lucy 
had slept fur nearly the two hours, and was appar- 
ently much better. 

I ordered a warm bath for her feet, and while left 
for a moment alone with her, took occasion to hand 
her the miniature and letter, and to signify that no 
one but myself had observed them. Her gratitude 
was unbounded at my discretion. I found it was on- 
ly the first shock that affected her, and that her pride 
had already come strongly to her relief; and after 
asking her whether I could serve her in any way, 
and frankly telling her that I was no physician at all, 
and otherwise explaining the circumstance, was 
about to leave, when she, probably half suspecting 
my condition, begged as a favor that I would accept 
as a present her purse! What should I do? I had 


vice—I was starving. I thanked her, told her still 
more of my wants, and left, not however until the 
o].1 gentleman had pressed a second fee upon me at 
parting from him! 

Hastening to the nearest hotel, I ate such a meal 
as must have astonished every one who observed me. 
The purse contained $34, and the old gent had hand- 
ed me $5, with which I bought some cheap clothes 
which I was suffering for, and took a deck passage 
for New Orleans. During the passage I thought 
much upon my adventure, trifling as it may seem. 
I had tried to find honorable employment in almost 
every way, and had failed. Fortune stepped in and 
gave me a hint—should I not improve it? Yes. I 
would stady medicine! 

_ To this end, in January, 18—, I entered an apoth- 
ecary’s shop on board wages, where I remained one 
year, improving every possible advantage, and de- 
termined to succeed. Chance favored me. I was 
called upon often to prescribe, soon learned the sim- 
plest practical parts of the profession, and earned 
money enough to purchase the instruction I other- 
wise required. I was permitted to attend the med- 
ical lectures by courtesy of my position in the shop, 
and soon put out my small sign, and commenced in a 
small way asan M.D. It is now 1869, and 1 havea 
professional experience of ten years, and a practice 
quite equal to my wishes. I need hardly add that 
the address of my first patient was procured, and 
principal and interest of her kind assistance retarned. 





EXPERIMENT IN ELECTRICITY. 


Procure four glass tumblers or common sized tea- 
cups, and having wiped them dry as possible, hold 
them over the fire to evaporate any moisture which 
may stil] adhere to their surface; for if there is the 
least moisture it makes a connection, and spoils the 
experiment. Place them upon the floor in a square, 
about one foot apart; place a piece of board upon 
the tumblers, and have a person standing upon the 
board. This person is now completely insulated, the 
glass being a non-conductor of electricity. Now 
take a common rubber comb, and having wound a 
piece of silk around one end of it, rub it briskly 
through your hair, and draw the teeth parallel to the 
insulated person’s knuckles, leaving a little space 
between the comb and the person’s hand. ‘The re- 
sult will beasharp, crackling noise, and if dark, 
there will be seen a succession of sparks, Repeat 
the process until the phenomena cease. The person 
is now “charged” with electricity, the same asa 
Leyden jar. To draw off the electricity, approach 
your knuckles to the person’s bands or his nose (be- 
ing careful not to allow any portion of your body to 
come in contact with his), and there will be a loud 
snap and the sparks will be very brilliant. If a cat 
be held so that the charged person can place his 
knuckles in proximity with the animal’s nose, it will 
suddenly appear as if it were in contact with an 
electric battery. A glass bottle may be used in lieu 


purpose. Much amusement may be derived from 
this extremely simple experiment, and some of our 
numerous young readers will hasten to try it for 
themselves. 


mee 





“Mrs, Smith, did you say, in the hearing of my lit- 
tle girl, that I wasa great rusty cat?” ‘No, my 





dear Mrs. Jones; I said you werea great aristocrat.” 


really served her—she really desired to do me a ser- 


of the comb, but it is not so well adapted for the : 





Buch in Little. 


Good Friday is now made a holiday in our public 
schools. 

The fall of the Chinese empire is confidently pre- 
dicted. 

The female lobbyists are worse than ever in Wash- 


Boston is filled with sneaks, thieves and burglars. 

A hopeless task—the attempt to reconstruct a State 
by resolutions. 

James Harper, of the great tirm of Harper Broth- 
ers, is dead. 

The Sultan of Turkey cares more for rare birds 
than he does for his harem. 

Brigham Young’s twenty travelling wives have 
dwindled down to one, and her name is Amelia. 


The Duke of Argyle keeps Sanday in his depart- | 


ment. 
. A game of poker, $10,000 ante, lasted three days 
in White Pine. 

The Brooklyn police have to guard the Nicholson 
pavements against velocipede races. 

The office-seekers have given Grant a nervous 
headache. 

It is denied that the Prince.of Wales is to become 
@ racing-horse fancier. 

George Washington has been stealing small lots of 
coal in New Orleans. 

The electric eel is surpassed by an eléctric, baby in 
France. 

Each day’s racing in Jerome Park is to be closed 
with a dance. 

The Bank of Paris is a new and gigantic financial 
enterprise. 

Jenny Lind’s daughter, aged twelve, promises to 
have a fine musical career. 

A Philadelphia man chopped his wife and children 
to pieces and then drowned himself. 

The mayor of New York cautions the people 
against swindlers. 

Old England is getting palsied. She quakes at the 
idea of a European war. 

Monticello, the residence of Jefferson, is to be sold 
at auction, May 13. 

Green peas have appeared at Savannah in limited 
quantities and almost limitless prices. 

Six bushels of oats will bay a suit of clothes in 
Salt Lake. 

A German of Utrecht has invented a machine for 
measuring thought. 

Some families in East Tennessee raise their own 
tea, and pronounce it equal to Young Hyson. 

Perry teems to have got the worst of it in the 
Radical squabble —<, Spanish Legation. 

Bishop Ames says t “tobatco is doing more 
harm to the charch than whiskey.” 

A professional nurse in France has been convicted 
of drowning eight babies committed to her charge, 
in a pai! of water. 

It costs $200,000 per annum to feed the dogs of 
Cincinnati. 

St. Louis is to have a tournament to decide who is 
ita ‘‘ champion euchre player.” 

Large coal fields have been discovered in Norway, 
easy to be mined and transported. 

In England a society has been organized for the 
protection of sea-birds. 

All the negro regiments but two have been “ con- 
solidated ” out of the United States army. 

Kansas has a population of 400,000. It has six 
hundred miles of railroad in active operation. 

Delaware promises a large peach crop this year. 

St. Petersburg, Russia, has eight hundred male 
and three thousand female teachers of the piano. 

The Czar has given 100 free scholarships to the 
University of St. Petersburg. They will cost him 
each 300 roubles a year. 

The papers now cut down the fortune of the Mar- 
quis of Bute to £100,000 per annum. 

Lord Broughmau’s executor having refused to pay 
for bis lordship’s artificial teeth, the dentist sued and 
recovered. 

In Oregon, drinking is said to be a preventive 
against smal) pox, and the present style of invitation 
is‘ let’s disinfect.” 

The Salt Lake papers are making merry over a 
fight in the household of a Mormon bishop, in which 
the “saint” got fearfully thrashed by several en- 
raged wives. 


Marriages. 


In this city, b Rev. ¥r. Meang, Mr. Walter F. Adams 





and Miss Eliza P. Wood. 
rR, bbe Mr. Walker, Mr. Milton L. Eddy and Miss V. 
nt Cambridge, Mr. Charles W. Taplin and Miss Elien 


At Foxboro’, Mr. Julius W. Leonard and Miss Nellie 
A. Sawyer. 
, Mr. Alph E. White and Miss Fannie 


Deaths. 


In this re vs ery D. Lucas, 77; Mr. George F. 
Scannell James C. Megres. 33; Mr. Francis 
Pratt, 49; Mr. ot. Régerwen. & 

At East Be Boston, Mrs, Sally Fletcher, 84; Mr. Charles 
A. Brown, 34. 

‘At Charlestown, Mrs. Ann Mary Lake, 49; Mrs. Adie 
E. Peg ere gt} Eugene W. Norton, 16. 
Chelsea, Mrs. Lurena Morrill. 34 

Hyde Park "thee. Caroline Alien, 65. 
t Lawrence, Mr. Andrew S. Jordan, 47. 
Lexington, Miss Emelia Merriam am, 68. 
North oA sage ol Mr Bs ay B: Whiting, 24. 
Dedham, Mr. John H. White, 56 
Stoughton, Mr. Sone Pierce, 73. 
At Shiney, Mr. Dennis Page, 52. 
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Che World in Miniature, 


THE SANDS OF DEE. 
1. ; 
* O, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee;"’ 
The western wind was wild and dank wi" foam, 
And all alone went she. 
If. 
The western wind crept up along the sand, 
And o'er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land— 
And never home came she. 
IIT. 
“Ql is it weed or fish or floating hair— 
A tress o* golden hair— 
A ar-wned maiden’s hair— 
Above the nets at sea? 
‘Was never salmon set that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee."’ 
IV. 
They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea; 
Bat still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 

A subscription paper circulated for some charita- 
ble purpose, was presented to a wealthy French man- 
ufacturer, who subscribed 20 francs. “ Twenty 
francs!’’ said the lady who presented the list to him; 
“‘ why, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Your 
son has subscribed fifty francs.” ‘‘'That’s all very 
well,” replied the manufacturer, ‘‘ my son has a rich 
father, and can afford to give more han I, who shall 
not inherit anything.” 


The furore over the silver mines in the White Pine 
district is immense. Since the first of March, 56 
companies have been formed, and steamboats, rail- 
roads and stages are crowded with adventurers in 
search of treasure. As yef, the greatest fortunes 
have been made by selling out. 


A Chicago reporter who had been directed to report 
a sermon by a Catholic priest lately converted from 
Protestanism in defence of his course, arrived too 
late. In order not to fai] be visited his reverence to 
procare the manuscript of the sefmon to make an 
abetract. By mistake the priest gave him a copy of 
asermon delivered some time before, in which he 
denounced Catholicism with unmeasured severity. 


Georgia people are very generous to their editors. 
One of the latter received during one week a box of 
blacking and brush to apply it, a box of matches, a 
pound of tobacco, and an old debt of four*dollars, 
after which he was so well “treated” by @ friend 
et Se Sa ee eee vehicle to 
ride home on. 


A good story is told of a Connecticut railroad pres- 
ident, who went into a large jewelry establishment 
recently to buy a watch. Some worth twelve hun- 
dred dollars apiece were shown him. ‘Are you sure 
they are reliable timekeepers?” asked the president. 
“Certainly,” replied the clerk, “and as a proof of 
the fact let me add that two of the condactors upon 
the ——— and railroad (mentioning the road of 
which the purchaser was president) have them!” 
“* Indeed,” said the president, ‘“‘a very good recom- 


“mendation, but they are too expensive for me.” 


A crippled boy in St. Stephens, N. B., has taught 
two cats, a year and a half old, to draw in all the 
wood used for two fires. The lad taught them to go 
about yoked together when a few weeks old, and af- | 
terward to haul a little cart, and then to haul wood 
on it. One cat weighs eight pounds and the other 
six, and they rejoice in the names of Tom and Nell. 
Nell is much stronger than Tom, and will haul the 
load alone sometimes, fastening her claws in the rug | 
and pulling with all her might. } 

A box of earth from the sacred soil of Poland was 
lately received at Sollure, Switzerland, and equally 
distributed among the two bundred Pulish refugees 
there congregated. They sewed it up in little silken 
bags and each wears it on his heart, having taken a 
solemn pledge to wear it there until his return to his 
native land. 

The Senate of Michigan has lately enacted that, if 
any person shall hereafter wilifally insult, or willfully 
and indecently annoy any female by obscene or in- 
decent word or words, act or acts, such person shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction therefor shall be panished by imprisonment 
in the county jail not more than six monthe, or by & 
fine not exceeding $100. 


Three duels were recently fought in Naples, origi- 
nating in discussions on Prince Humbert, and the 
King of Italy has sent the Order of the Iron Crown 
to the three gentlemen who defended the prince, 
sword in hand. 

Two professors of Hamburg College became so ex- ‘ 
cited over some learned discussion that, in presence | 
of the class, one gave the other a bux on the ears, | 
and the court has sentenced the offender to pay 300 
marks banco for the act. 


An English lion tamer put his head into the mouth | 


| of a lion in Paris recently, when the animal immedi- | AB || 


ately closed his ponderous jaws and would soon have 
beheaded the showman, but for the timely interven- }; 


tion of an assistant, who, by firing a gun, frightened | /y f 
the anima! and made him releasehis hold. The man }s 
escaped with a few tooth-marks. 
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At a late State ball at Vienna, the Empress of 
Austria appea:ed in’ a new dress composed of the 
Sreen.and goiden wings of South American beetles, 
sewn with gold thread on a tissue of white silk, A 
splendid suite of diamond and: emerald completed 
the costume. ae 

New Yorkers suggest asa remedy for high rents and 
limited quarters the erection of large houses, sixteen 
stories or more in height, farnished with all the con- 
Veniences, and made capable of accommodating three 
ot four thousand people. 

Mr. Joab Whipple of Squawkboro’ does not see 
the use of building school-houses and paying teach- 
ers to educate “ @ parcel Of boys and gals who know 
4 darned sight more than their parents do already.” 





THIS IS NO HUMBUG :—By sending 35 cents, with 


age, height, color 0 


return’ mail a correct picture of. zor fat: 
wife, with name and date of marria 


f eyes and hair, you will receive by 

husband or 

e. Address W. FOX, 
17—13t 


P. O. Drawer No. 40, Yultonvilie, N. Y- 





CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WanTED. For 
terms, addr: ss Cmcorne 8 M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 





5 SPLEND 


1D PHOT: ‘GRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 


Address B. FOX & Co., & Varick st.,N. Y. City 





IMPORTA®T TO-PRINTERS. 


FROLLERS made 


PATENT COMPOSITION 
from our tt Ho 


ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8 CTIuN, do not 


shrink, or crack, au 


dcan be re-cast. The ink does not dry 


hem, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
ike other rollers—thus saving i-k, time aud materials 
used in washing. . Send fora ate pe containing recom- 


mendations from some of the 


Dec 5—-6m 


oe LOUIKEL. 
ANCL > fe 
- 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


TERRELL 


Ciass :—I am. now prepared to or: 
nish all classes with constant Can eral at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. gx se to ae pee 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex he 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are those who will devote their whole 


who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the Dusi- 


ing unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi- 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Fall particulars, directions, etc,, sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


THE DOLLAR SUN. 


CHARLES A. DANA'S PAPER. 


The Sage me neatest and most readable of New York 
jourrais. renee. likes it. Three editions. Dany, 
Semi-WEEK LY and WEEKLY, at $6, and $1 a year. 
Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers‘ and Fruit- 
Growers’ Clabs, and a complete story in every Week 
and Semi-Weekly number. A valuable present to every 
subscriber. Send for specimen, with premium list. 

LW. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


Mothers! Give your Children Sweet Quinine! 


By subscribing to the MUSICAL INDEPENDENT. a . 
large quarto monthly musical magazine, you can therein 

obtain every year over 

$20 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $2. 

Each number contains, in addition to the usual amount 

of interesting musical reading, $1.75 worth of the choicest 

Songs, Duets and Quartets (with Piano, Organ or Melo- 

deon accompaniment), and_ beautiful selections of solo 

leces for Piano, Organ or Melodeon, such as Marches, 

olkas, Variations, Mazurkas, Operatic Selections, etc. 

First six numbers now ready. Price, $2 per year. Speci- 

men copies sent for 25 cents each, by the publishers, 

LYON & HEALY, Clark and Washington sts., Chicago. 


EARLY ROSE POTATO. 
NE Ib. EARLY ROSE sent b 
a GS 


mail, post-paid, $1. 41bs. E oO 3 oO 
LY ROSE, sent by mail, post-paid, “ ( 

















$3.00. Best mr then | Wheat in the 
world; the earliest and most produc- 
tive Corn; womlerful yielding Oats— 
white and black—weighing 45 pounds 
to the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass 
Seeds; Fowls; Eggs: Hogs; the great 
Feed-Cutter. Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
JOURNAL—most valuable Magazine issued in this coun- 
try—only $1 50 per year. Subscribe, I ha want to make 
your farm pay. Address GEO. A. DEITZ, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


$3000% SALARY. Address U.S. Piano Co., N. ¥. 
Sabbath School Superintendents 


Should send 35 cents Sr 8 speeiase come of the latest 
and best Music Book for Sabbath Schools, by J. P. Web- 
ster, entitled the 


“ie 








SIGNET RING, 

A choice collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful 
eee and tunes, arranged as solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses, all but six of which were compo expresal 

for this work. Published by LYON & HEALY, Clar 

and Washington streets, Chicago. 


10 A DAY to agents selling Sitvers' Patent 
Exvastic Brooms. Horace Greeley says, ‘I pre- 
dict its success."" CLEGG & Co., 38 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 


A Sent WAANTED for the ae 2 steel engraving of 
General Grant and his family, published with 
their approval. Size 15x19. Acdress GUODSPEED & 
Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


WALKER’S ADDING MACHINE 


wit add three columns of figures at atime cor- 
rectly, about as quick as a good writer can set 
them down. Leading accountants say it is the most 
wr Adding Machine ever in use. AGENTS 

ANTED. There is moneyin it. Sample sent to 
any address for One Dollar. R. H. WALKER, 208 
Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3986. 














** FOR .what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul; or, what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?"* 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


FOR A CLUB OF 100 IN OUR GREAT 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If all returned. A little extra exertion secures it. Send 
for circulars with new commission rates, before sending 
your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince you that’ 
our terms agents are not exceile1, and the quality of 
our goods unequalled by any other house in our line of 


business. 
S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 








**COME unto me all ye that are weary, and I will 
give you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I will give you rest.’’ 

TANTED, Agents.— Wonder of the World;” is 
warranted to cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Sold on the package system. Not to be paid for wae 


tested. I pay $60 per month and commission to distribu 
packages.’ & Cc. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AMERICAN 
Newspaper Directory. 


COMPLETE LIST OF NEWSPAPERS for the Unit- 

ed States, Territories and British Provinces; giving 
names, politics or general character, subscription price, 
circulation, editors’ and publishers’ names, population 
and location of places where issued, etc., etc. 

Also, separate lists showing at a glance how many and 
which papers circulate more than 5000, 10,000 or 20,000 
copies each issue, with actual figures given. 

Also, classified lists of all publications devoted specially. 
to the intertsts of Religion, Agriculture, Horticultare, 
Medicine, Surgery, Education, Juveniles, Freemasonry, 
Odd Fellowship, Temp » C . Finance, Ir- 
surance, Real Estate, Mechanics, Law, Sport, Music, 
Woman's Rights, and those printed wholly or in part in 
the German, French, Scandinavian, Spanish, Hollandish, 
Italian, Welsh and Bohemian languages. A volume of 
over 300 pages bound in cloth, 


PRICE, FIVE DOL. ARS, 
Forwarded to any address on receipt of price. 








G. P. ROWELL & Co., Publishers, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 





A Pampbiet of 32 Pages, containing a list of over 
1000 Newspapers, which are particularly recommended 
to advertisers, with estimates showing the cost of any 
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AUSTIN & CO.{S| 
‘GREAT $4.00 SALE! © 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 
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(= omett Flannel, 6 
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i hree yards White ; <j 
U) \iver-Plated Cake “yon pasiaco o 
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<q fifty pictures. sore, eee 


ONE DOLLAR! ' 
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eee OE ROLLA 
ams jubs in the same 
__Deseriptive “Circulars of New Seeds 


AUSTIN & CO. 


82 & 36 Federal,—107,111, 113 Ste. 
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HAT “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER™ still waves, 
Columns, © 





overflowing w 
Sense. Eight Large Pages filled 
Pictures, hag A uzzles, Sketches and er 
Matter. See the New Swindi:s Fully Ex It will 
save you many a dollar. A sure cure the “ blu is 
the “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER." A large l- 
per (Ledger size), and costs only 15 cents fora 
papa -_ —s cont. free 
er an -pa egant 
ed and 


re. member, 
only 75 cents you can get this Splendid Engra size 
11-2 by two FEET, and the papers whole year, "oe nce 
subscribers every week. It’s no humbug, no new thing— 
established in 1863. This isits seventh year. It has al- 
seedy ie lerpeet one so oe Lee of Bos- 
n. Only nk. egant En, an a 
whole year for 15 cents! and here's another dan. If 
yoo fear it's a “ sell,’’ read this :—To every one subscrib- 
ng who is not perfectly satisfied, we REFUND HIS MOKEY. 
Now is the time—75 cents for a whole year. Buy it at 
any newsman's. Specimens mailed for only 6 cents. 


STAR-SPANGLED chet bege 
: . Hinsdale, N. H. 


ISTEN TO THE MOCKING- BIRD. —The 

Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can be used 
by achild. It is made to imitate the sonys of every bird, 
the neigh of @ horse, the bray of an 5 


hog: birds, beasts and entrap- 
an_ Bryant, Charley White, and 
Ventrilog can be 





ed by it. Is used by D 
it the Minstrels and Warblers. 
en 


t 
receipt of 25 cents: three for 50 cents: $1.25; per dozen. 
A. J. HITCHCOCK, 148 Fulton St , New York. 


MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 
ta7~ Fortune-Telling Cards. 50c. (Gf" Maxic Photo- 
ine Oreide a eben * Gs iy 810 > Si 5 Comber 
t on ty a; , 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, Ps tte . ete, 4 
ddress B FOX & Co. 
9—l2t. 34 Varick st,, New York City. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING,—Instracti--ns with dia- 
gram and directions fur making trap, also, How to 
Train Animals, including many am “ and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nos 14 and 14 Hanxy’s Jo: Rav. Of news- 
deal.-rs, or on trial, Three Months Free by ant pr 15 
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cents. JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. ¥. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TRIUMPH IN AFFLICTION, 


BY M. J. pisnor. 
—_—-- 


Duice crusis Dominum! 

“Grated on every grief and sorrow; 
Telling of our holy home, 

Pointing to a bright to-morrow. 


Dulce sanctus spiritus ! 

Bréathing through our mortal story, 
Alding, cheering, sealing us 

Sons of God and heirs of glory. 


Duteé verbam prophetas ! 
Speaking through our light aMiction, 
“Every cloud a glory has— ° 
The rod blossoms in dejection."’ 


“ Ego sum discipulus!"’ 
While the heart cries from grief ‘s valley, 
Many more remain with us 
Than on sin's dark mountains rally. 


, Stella dice—solis nuzx ! 
Be our light when shadows gather; 
Be our fortress of the rocks, 
Be our guide, our guard, our Father! 


Omnes gentes, plaudite ! 
Clap your hands, ye stricken mourners! 
“* Deus miserere, me !** 
Echoes from earth’s farthest corners. 


Tuas magnus nomine ! 
Like a banner borne in battle, 
Bids the hosts of evil flee, 
Though around the darts may rattle, 


Via beartus calum, me ! 


Surely angel-plumes I see, 
Wait where heaven and earth are parted. 








Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
‘LL&TLE ETHEUS WORK. 


BY LOTTIE sROWN. 
epaalinnnnnasin 


LD Gedfrey Harland, 
with the gray bair push- 
ed back from his broad, 


keen eyes blazing witha 
fierce light, stood and 
watched the flames curl 
abvut the tiny white pa- 
per, and mattered: . 

“ Barn! burn! I told 
you when you turned 
fro~o me, that from that 
hour I cursed and dis- 
owned you. So shall it 
be.” 

She had written for 
money. -She asked it 
for herself and child, 
and begged him, now 
that she was widowed, 

and alone, to come to her. It was but a few blocks 
down the stfeet, aud she prayed: 

“Come to me, father, fur I am starving, dying!" 

Bat he, hard-hearted old man, smiled bitterly, and 
thought of Arthur Linden and the terrible oath he 
had taken on that night so long ago, when she passed 
out before him, clinging to her young husband with 
ali her woman’s strength and love. 

He looked around him. The waraith, the rich 
light, the perfect elegance, pained him. 

“ Father, I am starving, dying!” seemed to ring in 
his ears, and it was all in vain that he smiled, and 


his mouth come out sharp and clear, 


der hands forever ministering to his wants. 


8o like her dead mother’s, ever fixed upon his own. 
Sweet Ethel Hariand, starving, dying! 


Through earth's thorns I tread lighthearted; 9 


time-marked brow, his 


put on a hard, cold expression, and let the lines about 


He could not furget the sweet face which had for so 
many years been the light of his hone, and the ten- 


He seemed to see her beside him, the gvlien hair 
shading a pale young face, and her great blue eyes 


He sought to find a tender place in his heart for 


to let us saffer here? Oan’t Igo and ask bim my 
own self for something?” 

“ By-and-by, when Iam gone. Perhaps he would 
pity you, and let you live with him.” 

Little Ethel’s eyes grew bright and wise, and she 
shat her lips close together, and watched for her 
mother to sleep. She had not long to wait, for Mrs. 
Linden had sat up nearly all the previous night, 
coughing, and evffering from the intense pain it 
caused, and almust as soon as the chatter of her little 
daughter ceased she sank to sleep. 

Down from a nail in the corner came a little houd, 
and not waiting for her shawl she ran oat, 

Grandpa lived somewhere near, for mamma said 
80, and she knew she could find him if she tried. She 
ran down the long street, through the crowd, and 
looked all afound for a house that looked like 
“ grandpa’s,”’ but sbe could not see one. 

Aiter a while, she grew tired and sat down upon a 
doorstep, but there were boys playing a little farther 
down, and she was shy, so she went on to another. 
This was a very broad step, with a big lion on either: 
side, and as she looked at them they seemed so large 
and real that she was almost afraid they would jump 
at her and eat her up. She began to think that they 
would, if they were as hungry as she was. 

Pretty soon she began to think of mamma and 
grandpa. Dear me! whatcould she do? Well, she 
must begin at once, for it was getting quite dark. 
She looked frightened, and bewildered, and all at 
once the tears came into her blue eyes. It would be 
dreadiul if her mamma should awake during her ab- 
sence, and go away, and she could not find grandpa 
after all. 

“You must not sit on the steps!” called a loud, 
smart voice at the door, and litffe Ethel locked 
around. 

* Run right away, unless you want to see some 
one.” 

“IT do. I want to see my grandpa.” 

** Well, he don’t live here, so clear out! What is 
your grandpa’s name?” 
** Grandpa — Harland. 
that’s his name.” 
“Why, Mr. Harland owns this very house,” said 
the smart maid, “but I don’t believe he is your 
grandpa. He had a daughter once, but sheran away 
with a good-for-nothing, and even if you are her 
child, Iam not sure that I ought to let you in.” 

“I think he is my grandpa!” 

“ Well, come in here. Mr. Harland is eating his 
supper, aud you can’t see him until he is through.” 
She opened the library door and Ethel sat very 
quietly upon a stool near the fire. 

“TI think you are hungry,” said the girl, who 
seemed really kind-hearted. 

“ Yes, I think so,”’ said Ethel. 

So the girl brought a slice of buttered toast, and 
Ethel took it and wished mamma could have some. 
She concluded to puta piece in her pocket, since 
she gave her the whole, and just ae she was trying 
to get a big piece into her pocket, a gruff voice called: 
‘“‘Here! What are you doing? None of that!” 

* It was a terrible voice, and so frightened little 
Ethel that she turned around with her eyes full of 
tears. 

“ What are you trying to do?” 

“Nothing. Ionly wanted to take a piece to my 
mamma,” she soon said, for Ethel was a deal like 
her grandpa, quite brave and firm. 

‘Your mamma! Well, who is she?” 

“She is my mamma, sir, and you’re my grandpa, 
I s’pose.”” 

Mr. Godfrey Harland paused, looked at the thin 
little figure, the pinched, hangry face and the blue 
eyes 

“ What is your name, child?” he asked, the graff 
voice growing soft and low. 

“Ethel, and so is my mamma’s. My mamma is 
very poor and sick, and very, very hungry. The girl 
gave me a piece, a big piece of this,” and she held up 
the toast, “and so I thought I would take part of it 
to her.” 

“Did your mother send you here?” 

**No. She was asleep when I came. She told me 
that she should not long be with me, and when she 
was. gone, she wanted me to come to you. But she 
aint gone yet.” 

Godfrey Harland rang the bell upon the table, and 
when the smart girl appeared, he said: 

“Order my carriage!” 

Then, while he was waiting, he took the strange 
little form upon his knee, and talked to her, asking 


Yes, Grandpa Harland, 


‘* Father! father!’ 

**My chili! Thank God I am not too late!” 

Ethel was called to bring the shawl and help ber 
mamma, and before sbe clearly understood itall, they 
were in the sleigh, and going back to the beautifal 
house, with its warm fires and rich furnitare, 

Mrs. Linden grew strong and well, and Grandpa 
Harland forgave her for the little daughter's sake, 
and all were happy and thankfal forever after. 





THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


EvVEky night since we entered the torrid. zone, we 
could not sufficiently admire the beauty of the South- 
ern sky, which, as we advanced towards the south, 
disclosed new constellations to our,view. We expe- 
rience a strange feeling wheu approaching the equa- 
tor, and especially when passing from one hemi- 
sphere to the other, we see the stars which we have 
known from our early childhood gradually decline 
and finally disappear. Nothing reminds a traveller 
more forcibly of the immeasurable distance of his 
fatherland tban the sight of a new firmament. The 
grouping of the large stars, some scatlered nebula, 
which vie in splendor with the milky way, and cer- 
tain spaces which are distinguished by an extraordi- 
nary darkness, give to the southern heavens a pecu- 
liar physiognomy. This spectacle, of itself, stimu- 
lates the imagination of those who, withont instrac- 
tion in the higher sciences, observe with pleasure the 
vaults of heaven, as they would admire a beautiful 
landscape or a majestic prospect. It is not necessary 
to be a botanist fur one to recognize the torrid zone 
by the simple aspect of its vegetation; without hay- 
ing acquired a knowledge of astronomy, without be- 
ing familiar with the celestial maps of Flamstrad or 
La Caille, one feels that he is no longer in Earope, 
when he sees the huge constellation of the ship 
(Nairs), or the phosphorescent clouds of Magellan 
rising on the horizon. The earth and thesky, every- 
thing in the’ equinoctial region, assumes an exotic 
character. 

For several days the lower regions of the atmos- 
phere had been impregnated with mist. On the 
night between the fourth and fifth days of Jaly, in 
the sixteenth degree of latitude, we for the first time 
saw clearly the Southern Cross. It was strongly in- 
clined, and shone, from time to time, between clouds 
whose centre, furrowed by flashes of lightning, re- 
flected a silver-colored light. If a traveller may be 
allowed to speak of his personal emotions, I would 
add, that upon that night was fulfilled one of the 
dreams of my earliest youth. 

When we begin to examine geographical charts, 
and to read the descrip:ions of travellers, we feel a 
preference for certain lands and climates, for which 
in after years we cannot well account. These im- 
pressions have a perceptible influence on our resola- 
tions, and we seek, as it were instinctively, to place 
ourselves in some relation with objects, which, for a 
long time, have had for usa secret charm. At the 
period when I studied the heavens, not to devote 
myself to astronomy, but simply to learn to distin- 
guish the stars, 1 was disturbed by a fear, which is 
unknown to those who love a. sedentary mode of life. 
It seemed to me painful to renounce the hope of see- 
ing the beautiful constellations which lie im the 
neighborhood of the south pole. Impatient to travel 
through the equatorial regions, I could not raise my 
eyes to the starry vault of heaven without thinking 
of the Southern Crosse, and without recalling to mem- 
ory the elevated station of Dante, which the most 
renowned commentators have referred to this con- 
stellation. 

The satisfaction which we felt at the discovery of 
this Southern Cross was fully shared by those per- 
sons of the crew-whe had inhabited the colonies, In 
the solitude of the ocean, one greets a star as a friend 
from whom he has long been separated. With the 
Portuguese and Spaniards there are particular rea- 
sons to increase their interest; a religious feeling 
makes them love a const: llation whose form recalls 
to their memory the symbol of the taith which was 
planted by their ancestors in the deserts of the new 
world. 

As the two large stars which mark the summit 
and the foot of the Cross, have nearly the same right 
ascension, the constellation, must stand almost per- 
pendicular at the moment when it passes through 
the meridian. This fact is known to all those who 
reside beyond the tropica or in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Observations have been made as to what 


Bumors of the Day. 


JERSEY GEOGRAPHY. 
Jersey schoolmasters find that they frequently re- 
ceive answers that are not laid down in the books, 


but perhaps there was never one more utterly con- 


founded than our friend C. the other day. He was’ 
endea’ to teach a class something about local 
coallony oats he questioned them upon what they 
knew about Barnegat. It would have required, how- 
ever, maul and wedges to have driven an idea int, 
most of their brains; but one youngster of the Mile- 
sian persuasion declared that he “ knowed all about 
what Barney gat.” 

“ What was it?” inquired C., delighted to find at 
last even a glimmer of common sense. 

“* Well, he got a devil of a batin, sure.” 

Barney was his own father, and had that morning 
returned from: a free fight. 


6st — 
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A CONSIDERATE CONVICT. 

A fanny incident happened to a clergyman who 
preaches in the Obio State Penitentiary. He meta 
female inmate who is said to be very crazy, who 
sharply asked: 

“ Well, chaplain, how do you like to preach to us?” 

“Very welt indeed,” he replied. “ You behave 
well, are quiet and. attentive. I like preaching to 
you very well indeed.” 

* In that case, chaplain,” replied the girl, with a 
sigh, “go ahead, Preach as you have a mind to. J 
suppose you are the Best we can afford now ?* 


> 


STUDYING FOR THE MINISTAY. 

A Lonisiana darkey somewhat advanced in years 
was accosted a few days since by a former employer 
with the question as to how he was getting along. 
“Well, sir,’ said the old darkey, ‘‘ Ise quit work 
now, and am studin for the ministry.” The gentle- 
man, upon asking to see what work his sable attend- 
ant of former times had under bis arm, was handed, 
with a great show of importance, an old copy of one 
of Webster’s elementary spelling books, which the 
old darkey declared that the colored preacher up at 
the schoolhouse had t 11 hin? containe1 all the 
* larnin’ dat was worf picking upiafore gwine in de 
pulpit.” “Arter you gits deré,” continued the 
would-be divine, “ you’se got to pound away on de 
Bible, and sarch the Scriptures.” 


> 
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A REPODIATOR, 

A newspaper clerk some time ago sold fifty papers 
to a negro, who promised faithfully to pay fur them 
very soon. The other day the clerk encountered 
and dunned him. 

‘“* Look here, you freedman, when are you going to 
pay for those or. 

“ Don’t pod 0 ia don’t tronble me,” replied 
Cuffse, assuming an air of business, and at the same 
time getting ont of the way. “Ise taken wid de 
bankruptcy—no use to say nuffin more on dat sabject.” 





~ MINOR JOKES. 
Manhood—a hat. 
What is the key to good breeding? B natural. 
Vanishing—the ice bridge below Niagara Falls. 
The hand without fingers—the hand of whist. 
Babies are the coupons attached to matrimony. 
A tail of thrilling interest—the rattlesnake’s. 


The lady whose peace of mind was broken is having |. 4) 


it repaired. * 

What flower of beauty should aspendthrift marry? | 7 
—mart-gold. Y 

The city to which eafly birds “are teferred—the 
city of Worms. 

A section well known to the medical ‘fraternity— 
dis-section. 

Why. is love like a canal boat? Because it is an 
internal transport. 

An éarly spring—jamping out of bed at five o'clock 
in the.morning. 

Why are. lawyers graceful? Because their acts 
ave always court-eous. 

The worst kind of an erent brought up 
bya policeman, 

Why does duck put its head ‘nde iter? For 
divers reasons. 

When is @ lawyer midst like a donkey? When 
drawing a conveyartice. - 








her, but the great wrong she had done rose up and | many questions, all of which little Ethel answered. 








trampled down every thought of kindness, and bring- 
ing his hand down upon the table, making the spark- 
ling glass and silver dance like things of life, he said: 


and now let her travel it. 


cold and gray as the heart of the watcher, 

* Let her starve and die!” 

“ Mamma, wont my grandfather come to us?” 
* “No, darling, I fear not. It is over a week since I 
wrote him how poor and lonely we were, and I have 
heard nothing. Darling, God alone knows what we 
are todo. May he watch over and protect you when 
I am gone.” 

The child drew close beside her, and wondered 
where mamma was going, and listened to the short 
breath and saw the blue eyes fading, and wondered 


which she spoke, 
a “ He’s a naughty, bad grandpa, aint he, mamma, 





“ The carriage is ready, sir,” called the girl. 
** Haven’t you a shawl?” 


“Nol Let her starve and die!: She chose her path, 
Not one dollar of my 
money shall go to feed her.” And there the old man 
sat, wrapping his mantle of bitterness around him, 
until the tire smouldered down to a heap of ashes, as 


“ No; I left mine at home,” 

“ Here, Lizzie, bring a thick shawl. Bring two, 
while you are about it,” 

Lizzie brought the shawls, and while she was be- 
ing wrapped in one, Ethel wondered what her grand- 
pa was going to do with the other. He took her up 
in his strong arms, and carried her down to the 
beautiful sleigh at the door, tifted her in and tacked 
the warm robes around her,.and away they flew 


down the street. 


Ethel’s mamma lived, and Ethel was out of the 
sleigh and in the little room in a moment after they 
paused. 


have got it. Here, come right here, grandpa;” and 


if it would make her well, this “ going away” of | by the time the dim light shone through the room, a 





It was a very short distance to the house where 


“Is that you, darling?” called her mamma. 
“Yes, mamma. Where is the candle? O yes, I 


gray-haired old man stuod looking down at the pale, 


time of the night, in the different seasons of the 
year, the Southern Cross is perpendicalar or inclined. 
It is a clock, which advances. pretty regularly about 
four minutes a day, nearly, and no other constella- 
tion presents so ready an opportunity of observing 
the time at a single glance. ‘How often have we 
heard, on the savannas of Venezuela, or in the des- 
erts which extend from Lima to Truxillo, our guides 
say, ‘‘ Midnight is past; the Crose begins te decline.” 
How often have these words recalled to our memory 
the moving scene, where Paul and Virginia, sitting 
by the source of the river, conversed with each other 
for the last time, and where the old man reminds 
them, by the appearance of memantine 
it is time to part. 





How To PLEASE Your FrRIENDs.—Go to India, 
stay there twenty years, work hard, get money, save 
it, come home, bring with you a load of wealth, and 
@ diseased liver; visit your friends, make a will, pro- 





wasted face of E hel'’s mamma. 


vide for them all, then die. What a pradent, gen- 
erous, kind-hearted soul you will be! 





Why is a key like a hospital? Because it has 
wards. 

A citizén of Boston has invented & beanpot holder, 

What is most Hke a water-nymph? A diving bell, 

Motto for the henpecked—darn the blue stockings. 

Carpéts ‘are bought by the yard and worn by the 
foot. . 
The cue which all drowning men want—the res-cus. 
What miss plays more tricks than a monkey? 
Mis-chief. : ' 

A noiseless but a new revolver—the whee! of 
fortane. 

Favor your horse with a curry as often ab'possibie, 
bat never curry favors with a man. 

It eald that the wheel of fortune revolves for all; 
bat many of as are broken on the whieel. : 

Quiz says that Juhn Smith has caught the measles, |. 
but that no cause is assigned fur this rash act. 

“ What blessings children are!” as the parish clerk 
said, when he took the fees for christening them. 

* Will you take some grapes, monsieur?’’ asked 6 hy 
gentleman of a Frenchamn. “ No sare,” he replied, | 
“I don’t swallow my wine in ze shape of pills.” 




















